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THE PASSING OF A HIGH OFFICE. 


WitH the enactment of the law establishing a general staff corps in 
the Army of the United States there comes an end to a fiction which 
has been the cause of incessant heart-burnings and bickerings amongst 
men high in authority. The designation of a “Chief of Staff,” under 
the new law, terminates the office of “Commanding General of the 
Army.” The title of the latter is an impressive one, and it was but 
natural that the distinguished soldiers who have occupied it should 
have continued their fruitless efforts to invest it with a reality utterly 
incompatible with the administrative scheme indissoluble fron: our 
constitutional form of government. Blame for the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions which have surrounded the office has been often laid at the 
door of interference and undue influence by those anxious for one rea- 
son or another to be excluded from other than the direct control of 
the Secretary of War. The uninformed public has been often misled 
by these statements, for, while applicable occasionally to some in- 
dividual, they fail to explain the true and inalienable reasons for want 
of harmony. A brief review of the office of commanding general will 
serve to make clear the reasons demanding a change. 

When Washington was appointed lieutenant general to. command 
the army authorized for the impending war with France in 1798, he 
came almost immediately into conflict with the Secretary of War, Mr. 
McHenry, on the subject of appointments of officers. So irritated did 
he become over the matter that in a letter to Alexander Hamilton, 
Washington expressed the conviction that the Secretary was not quali- 
fied to occupy the high office. Washington was nominated to and con- 
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firmed by the Senate “to be Lieutenant General and Commander-in- 
Chief of all the armies raised or to be raised in the United States,” but 
when Congress, soon after, passed an act “That a Commander of the 
Army of the United States shall be appointed and commissioned by 
the style of General of the Armies of the United States, and the pres- 
ent office and title of Lieutenant General shall thereafter be abolished,” 
no appointment was made, because President Adams held the opinion 
that the-title prescribed in the act verged on an encroachment upon the 
constitutional functions of the President. 

When the army was reorganized in 1821, the States were divided 
into two departments, each under a brigadier general, and Major 
General Jacob Brown was ordered to establish his headquarters in the 
District of Columbia. Although specific duties seem to have been as- 
signed to General Brown they did not authorize him to command the 
army, nor is there any record that he ever made such claim. Upon 
his death in 1828, Alexander Macomb was appointed Major General 
and was directed “to assume command of the Army,” which he did 
on May 29, 1828. General Scott contested General Macomb’s right to 
command him, but without avail. Upon General Macomb’s death, 
in 1841, General Scott succeeded him and an order was made similar 
to that issued when General Macomb was assigned. Army adminis- 
tration has ever been precedent ridden. It may be fairly assumed 
that it was this respect for precedent which caused General Scott to 
be assigned to command the army and thus, through two unassailed 
acts, the custom of so assigning the senior general of the army became 
established. General Scott was, however, made fully aware that the 
President held fast to his constitutional rights as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. After the Mexican War, towards the end of his career 
on the active list, he became involved in a bitter controversy with the 
Secretary of War, regarding his rights and behaved in such an insu- 
bordinate and disrespectful manner that had it not been for his long 
and distinguished career the President would have been compelled to 
apply disciplinary measures in his case. 

Upon General Scott’s retirement in 1861, General McClellan be- 
came the senior Major General and exercised the authority of Gen- 
eral-in-Chief for a few months and then took the field in command of 
a subordinate force of the Army of the Potomac. General Halleck, 
who was not only junior to McClellan, but to a number of other Major 
Generals, was ordered to Washington and assigned to duty as “Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the Army of the United States.” General Halleck 
was not misled by the nature of the title conferred upon him, for he 
wrote of the duties of his office in these unmistakable words: “I am 
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simply a military adviser of the Secretary of War and the President, 
and must obey and carry out what they decide upon, whether I concur 
in their decisions or not. * * * It is my duty to strengthen the 
hands of the President as Commander-in-Chief, not to weaken them 
by factious opposition.” 

When General Grant had given abundant evidence of his capabili- 
ty as a commander of armies, Congress authorized the President, 
whenever he deemed it expedient, to appoint by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate a Lieutenant General, who upon being com- 
missioned “may be authorized under the direction and during the 
pleasure of the President, to command the Armies of the United 
States.” Upon General Grant being so assigned General Halleck be- 
came “Chief of Staff” and continued under that title to perform the 
same duties he had previously performed as “General-in-Chief,” being 
primarily those of a professional — adviser to the Secretary of 
War and the President. 

When General Grant became President, General Sherman succeed- 
ed him and immediately issued-his celebrated order of March 8th, 
1869, assuming command of the army and announcing all the chiefs 
of bureaux of the War Department as members of his staff. This 
action was taken under the express authority of the President and 
with the distinguished galaxy of military men then in control at the 
White House, the War Department and at the head of the army, 
the system could have been placed upon a firm foundation in a short 
time and with loyal support from the chiefs of bureaux the army 
business would soon have been. definitely and comprehensively sepa- 
rated so that military matters would have been controlled by the 
commanding general under the direct supervision of the Secretary 
of War. The advent of General Rawlins as Secretary of War, a few 
days later, enabled the usual influences to secure a hearing and the 
order of March 26th, 1869, was the result. This revoked all except 
the instructions to General Sherman to “assume command of the 
Army of the United States, and announced that: “All official busi- 
ness which, by law or regulations, requires the action of the President 
or Secretary of War, will be submitted by the Chiefs of Staff Corps, 
Departments, and Bureaux, to the Secretary of War.” 

“All orders and instructions relating to military operations, issued 
by the President or Secretary of War, will be issued through the 
General of the Army.” 

Thus not only was the opportunity to establish a well-ordered 
military system of business lost, but because President Grant was in- 
duced to withdraw his order for its establishment it became at once a 
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closed and sealed incident, for no other President would presume to 
set aside such a precedent. It appears that the original order was con- 
curred in by President Grant, General Sherman and General Scho- 
field, who was at the tithe Secretary of War. Doubtless the experi- 
ence of the Civil War dictated their action in the first instance, and 
with the great experience of these generals an orderly conduct of 
business would have soon followed under which the Secretary of War 
would have found abundant application for his talents and ample use 
of his authority as the representative of the President. The powerful 
combination of chiefs of bureaux received the credit of defeating the 
scheme, and subsequently General Sherman became so dissatisfied 
that he moved his “Headquarters of the Army” from Washington and 
took up his residence in St. Louis. 

It is not for a moment contended that Secretary of War Rawlins 
erred in his judgment when he secured from President Grant a re- 
vocation of the order issued by General Sherman. Disregarding the 
propriety from a legal view of the case, which appeared to involve 
the constitutional prerogatives of the President, it is entirely probable 
that any system of army administration set up and approved by the 
truly great and patriotic generals then recently emerged from a suc- 
cessful conduct of a great war would have soon been recognized as 
proper and right under our form of government. But the opportunity 
was lost for all time by the reversal of General Sherman’s order, and 
it became apparent to all but those most interested that the senior gen- 
eral of the army would never succeed in asserting a claim to command 
the staff bureaux of the War Department. 

General Sheridan followed General Sherman in “Command ” the 
Army,” and soon found himself in a controversy with Secretary of 
War Lincoln concerning the limitations of his command. It was the 
same old story of a defeated effort to command the chiefs of staff 
bureaux. After a careful review of the case Secretary Lincoln denied 
General Sheridan’s claim, and in closing remarked: “Any assumption 
of command beyond the limit indicated infringes upon the exclusive 
authority of the Secretary of War.” 

General Schofield profited by the experience of his predecessors, 
and promptly allied himself with the President and Secretary of War 
as a “Chief of Staff,” although he was assigned to command the army 
as Generals Sherman and Sheridan had been before him. By this 
course of action General Schofield was able to render good service 
and avoid the usual friction. 

General Schofield was followed in turn by General Miles. Matters 
drifted along fairly well so long as there was nothing but a small 
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amount of current business to be done. The War with Spain fol- 
lowed, and with it developed a condition of friction, which soon be- 
came known to the public through its dissemination by the press of 
the country, and through its injection into political controversies. 

This brief sketch of the difficulties encountered by nearly all the 
successful generals who have been elevated to the highest military 
position within the gift of the nation should suffice to exhibit the un- 
businesslike conditions surrounding the office of “Commanding Gen- 
eral.” It is true that,-not infrequently, Commanding Generals have 
been inclined to press for consideration along lines upon which, by 
reason of frequent denial of similar claims, they could expect nothing 
but disappointment. The one lost opportunity previously mentioned 
was sufficient precedent to forever prevent its modification even had 
the practice of Congress not continually increased the number of acts 
specifying things to be done under the direction of the Secretary of 
War. 

With all this array of evidence before him it was but natural that 
the highly trained legal mind of the present Secretary of War should 
recommend the readjustment of so unbusinesslike an arrangement as 
had long existed in the administrative affairs of the army. The Com- 
manding General naturally felt the loss of prerogatives believed to 
appertain to his office, while the generals commanding the geograph- 
ical departments rebelled at being deprived of all initiative and being 
practically subjected to control of the chiefs of bureaux, each of whom 
is naturally interested in enhancing the usefulness and dignity of his 
own bureau. The subject was taken up historically, and through a‘ 
long course of logical deductions it became clearly evident that the 
President, and therefore the Secretary of War, could not at this date 
transfer or delegate the actual command and control of affairs to the 
“Commanding General of the Army,” separate and distinct from the 
command and control required of the President by the constitution. 
The only solution which suggested itself as a practical and possible 
one was to abolish the office of Commanding General and ail its train 
of consequences, and establish a new office, that of Chief of Staff, 
with a body of trained officers to assist him. 

Out of these efforts to improve the administrative affairs of the 
army has grown the act known as the General Staff bill. Under the 
provisions of this act the Secretary of War will have one adviser, 
who, regardless of all questions of seniority, must be respected by 
the line of the army and the staff as well. Instead, of ten staff gen- 
erals having frequent interviews with the Secretary concerning the 
military affairs of the army, it is expected that the chief of staff 
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will be able to adjust minor professional matters in the name of the 
Secretary, and to harmonize and bring together conflicting elements 
of the larger administrative questions, so that the time of the Secre- 
tary may not be taken up with all the details essential to rendering 
decisions simply because dependent parts of the army are concerned. 

There is no such conservative body as a regular army. Its cus- 
toms become fixed, equity rights under them are assumed and become 
gradually acknowledged to a degree little understood by civilians. 
Mere change without good reason is frowned upon. True reform 
must be based upon actual conditions and not mere theories. The 
General Staff Corps is designed to correct the defécts long existing 
but brought out in a forcible manner since the outbreak of war with 
Spain. It is not a tearing down of a system under which we have 
won success, but a building up and improvement of conditions in 
spite of which the colors were carried to victory. It is essential that 
the army should hold fast to its honored traditions and its esprit-de- 
corps and work together and toa common purpose. It must be remem- 
bered that the Secretary of War had for his task thé moulding of 
that public opinion which ought to understand and approve the system 
upon which the defense of the country is based. Through his force- 
ful presentation of facts the line of the army has secured a reorgani- 
zation beyond the most sanguine dreams of a quarter of a century 
ago. The coast defenses have been placed on the highway to a more 
rapid completion than hitherto seemed possible. The staff and sup- 
ply departments have been increased and need but little modification 

-to rectify inequalities of promotion and in some cases a further in- 
crease to meet immediate demands. 

The introduction of the detail system in the staff and supply de- 
partments encountered more honest opposition than any of the recent 
army changes and a disbelief in its ultimate success still exists in 
the minds of many sincere and earnest officers. It is within the limits 
of truth and entire fairness to say that when the proposition to do 
away with permanent appointments was broached, we of: the staff 
were much more satisfied as to the perfection of our respective corps 
and departments than other people were. There had been bungling, 
dissatisfaction, suffering and useless expense during the active opera- 
tions incident to the war with Spain. We were easily satisfied, how- 
ever, with the statements that such things are always inseparable 
from a state of war and anyway it was some one else’s fault. Pride 
of corps makes defense and concealment of defects a bounden duty 
of all within a close corporation. The Secretary of War saw these 
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conditions and determined upon a drastic remedy through the appli- 
cation of the detail system. 

It is frequently predicted that the detail system will fail in war. 
It is assumed by those who thus argue that at the first sign of war 
all detailed officers will take flight to. volunteer commands or to their 
regiments. The vacancies in their regiments being already filled 
there will be no places for them unless others are detailed. Many of 
those who go first to the front will be disabled for field service, yet 
physically able to perform office duties and exchanges can be profit- 
ably made.. A general training for officers can be best provided by 
rotation of duties, and just how far this can be profitably carried re- 
mains for the future to determine. A fair trial is due to the new sys- 
tem, and changes should only be made after the test of war experi- 
ence. It may be accepted as the uniform teaching of the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, and the War with Spain, that the regular army 
cannot furnish details for volunteer regiments and staff officers for 
volunteer armies without seriously impairing the usefulness of the 
regular regiments. Under the system of permanent appointments 
some of the staff departments were seriously crippled during the War 
with Spain because their experienced officers obtained temporary 
promotion in the volunteers. It could not have been worse under the 
detail system, and would probably have been better. 

With the advent of a Chief of Staff of the Army through the 
consent of Congress the office of lieutenant general remains but the 
fiction of Commanding General of the Army ceases to exist. The 
lieutenant general may or may not. be Chief of Staff. The office 
of lieutenant general may, at times, be conferred upon a distinguished 
officer not fitted by temperament or training for the exacting duties 
of Chief of Staff, and under these conditions the senior general may 
properly be assigned to command such portion of the army as may be 
directed by the President. This being contemplated by the law, for 
the best interests of the country and the army, there can be no legiti- 
mate embarrassment resulting from such an arrangement. 

Even though loyal and subordinate it may be difficult for chiefs 
of bureaux who have long been accustomed to the old systems, to 
give complete adherence to the new scheme, but in the end, they must 
surely recognize the opportunities for greater good for the whole 
service than'was possible under the old organization. With all work- 
ing in harmony the general staff should be able at an early date to 
acquire such knowledge of the whole army system as to enable that 
body to recommend detailed modifications of existing methods wher- 
ever confusion exists. It will no longer be said that evils go without 
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correction because “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” If the general staff after mature consideration of all argu- 
ments should decide that to secure greater efficiency and improve the 
morale of any staff or supply department a reorganization or re- 
arrangement of rank is necessary, the Secretary of War would prob- 
ably give his approval. -Under these conditions it could be presented 
to Congress as a business proposition, and not one requiring wire- 
pulling and the use of patronage to secure favorable consideration. 
A rule once adopted that no legislation for the army will be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War unless favorably considered and re- 
ported upon by the general staff, would soon find favor with Con- 
gress. If the committees of Congress would then refuse to consider 
any bill not recommended as above indicated, there would be a marked 
decrease in the number of bills introduced, and it would be much 
easier to accomplish good legislation for the whole service. It is a 
remarkable fact that whenever any bill for the army seems on the way 
to favorable consideration it is almost sure to be loaded up with 
amendments and additions intended to provide for individuals. This 
is where political influence shows its subtle character and often throt- 
tles committees into acquiescence for fear of losing a greater good 
through preventing a lesser evil. 

The Chief of Staff and the General Staff Corps may not prove 
panaceas for all the ills which arise in a service now extended over 
a large part of the globe, but their establishment by law as part of 
our military system is the most earnest recognition of the lessons of 
the War with Spain that could possibly be given. Let the details 
made to this corps be always based upon recorded evidence of merit, 
and let all officers and men of whatsoever grade give honest and loyal 
support to the President’s adviser—the Chief of Staff—and the army 
need never fear but that it will be sent to the field in a state of pre- 
paredness which will enable it to win success at less cost of worry, of 
health, of life and of money than would be possible under the old sys- 
tem. Success usually comes from the combined efforts of competent 
and systematic workers. No general can win victories through his 
own unaided efforts. The General Staff Corps will afford a means of 
recognizing and perfecting systematic work and encouraging profes- 
sional application generally. For these and many other excellent 
reasons it commends itself to and deserves the respect of the army as 
a whole. 


Ws. H. Carter, 
Brigadier General U. S. Army. 





THE STORY OF THE ARMY GUNBOATS. 


By An Army OFFICER. 


THE story of the gunboats commanded and manned by officers and 
men of the Eighth Army Corps in the Philippines is well worth the 
telling; a tale of fearless handling in times of danger, intelligence in 
action, devotion to duty, and successful attainment in the task set for 
them to do. 

An admiral of our navy spoke of their work in the highest praise, 
saying that even naval officers had been surprised at what they had 
been able to accomplish. 

To be sure, there is an occasional joke at the nautical terms used 
by their commanders, army officers fresh from the drill ground. One 
captain is accused of ordering his engineer to “left oblique ;” another 
who made great strides in marine phraseology is credited with the 
following order, “Ahoy, there, you bos’sn’s mate bunkie, bring me 
a glass of grog.” 

But these are minor matters, no sport has ever been made of the 
results brought about by these tyro commands. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war it became evident that the 
control of the Pasig River and the lake, Laguna de Bay, from which 
it flows, together with other inland waterways, was not only a good 
strategic war measure but a paramount necessity. Accordingly Gen. 
Otis ordered the seizure of the launch Laguna de Bay, which was 
afterward purchased from Inchausti & Co. 

She proved so effective and of such importance that three others 
were fitted out, the Napindan, a purchased launch; the Oeste, cap- 
tured during the fall of Manila; the Covadunga, taken by Gen. Law- 
ton. At a later date the Florida was added to the list. 

The three which played the most important parts are the Laguna, 
the Napindan, and the Oeste. The Laguna, which had been a side 
wheel merchant steamer plying between Manila and the lake ports, 
saw most action and was the largest of them all: She was a grim and 
ugly looking craft and caused consternation to the enemy’s heart 
whenever she appeared. Major Devol, of the quartermaster depart- 
ment, converted her into a gunboat about two weeks before the actual 
beginning of hostilities. Built of steel, 120 feet long, 23 feet beam, 
with six feet overhanging, carrying very powerful engines for her 
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size, she was a strong arm of defense from the first. In action she 
was always considered equivalent to a regiment. 

Her armament consisted of two three-inch naval field guns, such 
as the navy use in landing troops; two 1.65-inch Hotchkiss mountain 
guns; four .45 caliber Gatlings mounted in a rectangular armored 
house carried on the upper deck, the wheel and telegraph to the engine 
room being in the same armor-clad house. The vessel was plated from 
stem to stern with a double thickness of heavy boiler iron. 

She was first commanded by Capt. Randolph, of the Third Artil- 
lery, and afterward by Capt. Grant, of the Utah Battery, who was an 
experienced steamboat. captain and especially suited for ,this duty. 
The crew, eighty men and five officers, were selected from Randolph’s 
battery, the Utah Battery and several volunteer infantry regiments. 

On the eventful 5th of February, when the war began, the Laguna 
lay in the Pasig River near the camp of the Nebraskas at Santa 
Mesa. She remained quiet during the night, but when morning 
came shelled the insurgents from the church at San Juan del Monte 
in a very short time. 

She was in every engagement from then on until Pasig was taken 
by General Wheaton on his move to the lake in March, proving of 
invaluable assistance to the army. More than one officer has told of 
the confidence inspired by the sound of the Laguna’s guns booming 
away in the distance. She opened the river and the lake to us and 
destroyed a great amount of insurgent shipping. The line of the 
Pasig was thus secured and the communications of the enemy from 
north to south cut off. The nature of the country with few and poor 
wagon roads and no railroads made this a severe loss to the insur- 
gents. 

The Napindan, which was commissioned March 20, 1899, was a 
vessel of similar type to the Laguna, but of composite construction, 
having a steel frame with wood planking over it; a copper sheath, 
and drawing thirty inches of water, six less than the Laguna, enabl- 
ing her to do some work from which the Laguna was debarred. She 
was armored similarly to the larger vessel, except she only carried 
two Gatlings in her protected house, and her main battery consisted 
of two six pounder Hotchkiss naval rifles, powerful weapons of the 
very latest type. One of these was carried forward on the main deck, 
the other in a circular barbette on the upper deck. These guns have 
a field of fire of two hundred degrees and could fire twenty aimed 
shots a minute. She carried a crew of one officer and twenty-five 
men. 

The Oeste was a powerful steam launch, armored as the others, 
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and armed with a one-pounder Hotchkiss revolving rifle in the bow 
and two Gatlings, one on each broadside. Capt. Franklin command- 
ed the Napindan from March to July, ’99, and Lieut. Webb the 
Oeste during the same dates. 

The three gunboats kept together during many campaigns. When 
Gen. MacArthur moved on Molos, the last of March, the gunboats 
followed the shore line to the northeast corner of the bay, fighting 
continually from Malobon on, harassing the natives greatly. On 
the 26th of March the Napindan found a river mouth with a heavy 
barricade across it, leading in the direction of Bulacan, Bataan 
Province. She tore a hole in this and ascended a winding stream. 
At 5 P. M. she found herself in the midst of the fleeing insurgent 
army retreating before MacArthur, whose guns could be heard in 
the distance. A warm engagement ensued. The insurgents at first 
were within fifty yards of the Napindan, but after a few shots from 
her they retired precipitately. from the open plain to the cover of 
the rice dykes. The Napindan attempted to get closer, but grounded 
on a point with the tide falling rapidly. Night was coming on and 
her situation was precarious. The enemy saw her distress and re- 
doubled their fire. Two men jumped overboard, waded through the 
mud and water and made a hawser fast to a clump of bamboo. 
Without stopping her fire, the Napindan got herself off and, swinging 
with the ebb tide, she headed for the bay, her commander having 
decided it was a bad place for her to spend the night. The little 
gunboat was riddled, but, owing to the good luck that seemed to 
follow these vessels, only five men were hit. On one occasion the 
man at the wheel was badly shot up; after looking himself over rue- 
fully he said, “I’ll no longer be called Denis O’Shea be me friends, 
but it’ll be ‘Ricochet’ the rest of my days.” 

The next day the Napindan found the others outside, wondering 
what had become of her. Accompanied by the Laguna she returned 
to the attack and found the insurgents still in the same place. They 
engaged the enemy for an hour and a half, the Napindan losing two 
more men wounded and the Laguna one.. The loss of the enemy 
though great was never ascertained. 

The next expedition of remark was the conveying and escorting 
of Gen. Lawton’s force to Santa Cruz on the lake, in April. Gen. 
Lawton left the transportation of the troops entirely in the hands 
of the gunboats. Their commanders worked ali night collecting 
troops, getting cascoes into position and towing them up the river; 
then shelled the town while the troops assaulted. Quickly changing 
position, they caught the fleeing insurgents in a field, and in a few 
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minutes ninety were dead and thirty wounded. The Napindan 
ascended the Pagsanjan river to a point too narrow to operate and 
captured six launches hidden by the enemy. 

The scene of action was then changed to Pampamga Province. 
Sexmoan and Guagua, at the head of the bay, were captured by the 
Laguna and the Oeste in May. Detachments from these vessels landed 
and routed the insurgents, who held three miles of trenches. They 
saved the towns from burning but were unable to hold them, as they 
had not sufficient troops. 

The Laguna and the Oeste then accompanied Gen. Kobbe on the 
Rio Grande de Pampamga to connect with Gen. Lawton at Aryat. 
They cleared the banks as far as Candaba, having a sharp engagement 
at San Luis. From this time the Rio Grande was considered secured. 

The Napindan was on the lake, watching the insurgents and frus- 
trating attempts to cross.. She had several slight engagements; on 
June third she captured a launch from the insurgents, bombarded 
Cainta and Paete, covering the advance of Gen. Lawton’s force: The 
next day she covered the landing of the 1st Washingtons at Morong. 
The troops had to advance across an open field for six hundred to a 
thousand yards against concealed trenches. The Napindan received 
and silenced the insurgent fire, killing a number, every one of whom 
was shot through the head. 

On the 1toth of June the Napindan encountered a tse body of 
insurgents who were opposing Gen. Lawton’s advance and completely 
surprised them. They were heavily engaged with Wheaton’s Brigade 
and the Napindan came on their rear. She pursued them three miles 
down the beach, where she overtook their baggage train of carabao 
carts hitched tandem. All the animals were killed and the solid 
wooden wheels of the carts blown into splinters. 

In June a squadron of Fourth Cavalry, under Capt. Gale, equipped 
a number of cascoes as floating barracks, which, towed by the Napin- 
dan, landed at many points on the lake unexpectedly, destroying 
insurgent stores and carrying war everywhere. 

Each casco had a brick oven and fireplace built in, gunracks on 
the sides and a false deck on which the men slept. 

The last of June, Capt. Grant went home and Capt. Franklin re- 
lieved him on the Laguna, Lieut. Larsen taking the Napindan, which 
stayed on the lake until January, 1900, patrolling and engaging in the 
capture of Calamba. 

The Laguna left Manila for the Rio Grande the Fourth of July. 
She was employed in patrol and supply duty until August 16th, when 
she went to Guagua and, in co-operation with a body of troops, took 
it for the second and permanent occupation. 
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Until September she was busy hunting and exterminating the 
pirates and ladrones, who infested the swamps at the head of the 
bay. These people were a villainous lot who attacked all unprotected 
cascoes, of which there were many at this time, conveying two years’ 
accumulation of sugar to Manila. They were the pest of the inland 
commerce, killing men and capturing women and children, whom they 
made slaves. Most of their rendezvous were found and destroyed 
by Capt. Franklin and now vessels go on their way unmolested, a 
thing that has not been possible for many years. The extermination 
of this nest of thieves was an important part of the good work done 
by the Laguna. 

During the month of September the Laguna had a narrow escape 
from destruction. The insurgents had stolen two steel barges from 
the Sanitary Department of Manila. These, loaded with stones, they 
sank crosswise at the mouth of the Pasig River. The Laguna had 
passed up the night before and now lay eleven miles up stream. 
At the point where the barges were sunk the enemy started heavy 
firing. The Laguna, hearing the shots, went ahead down stream 
full speed, thinking there must be a casco in distress, the captain 
keeping a sharp lookout the while. At the point where the firing 
seemed to be heaviest he noticed the head of a capstan barely dis- 
cernible as the wind blew the water over it in ripples. His suspicions 
were aroused at once; he gave the signal to go full speed ahead on 
the engines and put the helm hard aport. The Laguna answered 
quickly, but crushed into the submerged barge, carrying away the 
entire port wheel, staving in five steel frames and five plates. The 
insurgents thought the Laguna wrecked and cheered triumphantly, 
pouring a stream of lead into her. She did not answer a shot, but, 
in spite of her damaged condition, moved slowly to a mud flat about 
half a mile away on the right bank of the river and anchored in five 
feet of water. From this vantage ground she opened on the insurgents 
with every gun aboard. In a few seconds she silenced their fire, but 
was considerably damaged herself. 

The insurgents were superstitious about the Laguna; the very 
sight of her meant defeat. In some of the captured correspondence 
there were found carefully laid schemes for her capture. She was 
described as carrying ten-inch guns and being one hundred and seven- 
ty feet long. Repairing the damage as well as possible and stopping 
the leaks by letting down canvas over the sides, which the pressure 
of the water sucked into the crevices, the Laguna crept slowly out 
into the bay, where she was picked up by a tug and taken to Cavite 
for repairs. 
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In a month she was again carrying supplies up the Rio Grande 
for Gen. Lawton on his campaign, which crushed the insurgent power 
in the North, sending Aguinaldo and his cabinet flying to the moun- 
tains. The Laguna reached San Isidro with 100,000 pounds of ra- 
tions just in time to keep Gen. Lawton from turning back for lack 
of food. The next day she accompanied a battalion of the Twenty- 
second Infantry, a strong column of cavalry and Castner’s scouts, 
protecting their left flank. Gen. Young considered the vessel equal to 
a regiment on the opposite bank of the river. 

The insurgents fought well, but were repulsed. At four o’clock 
that afternoon the town of Santa Rosa was in the hands of the 
Americans. The Laguna lost only two men wounded, although in 
action from nine until three that day. The fleeing insurgents were 
so close that shrapnel burst beyond them. That afternoon the river 
ran dry and left the Laguna stranded. She could not move for eight 
days and was in a most dangerous position. The insurgents only 
made one attempt to capture her, however, for they seemed to think 
she led a charmed life and could not be taken. 

In December she accompanied Gen. Grant to Bataan, shelling the 
towns from Orani to Palanga in advance of the troops. 

On the eighteenth of December the Laguna was again turned over 
to Gen. Lawton and sent by him to the lake to await his coming for 
the extensive Southern campaign he expected to make. In twenty- 
four hours Gen. Lawton was dead and the Laguna having the fight 
of her life with a typhoon. She was badly damaged and dragged her 
anchors for miles. 

January Ist, 1900, at four in the morning, the Laguna took in 
tow a battalion of the Thirty-ninth Infantry, commanded by Major 
Parker. She landed this force in rear of the insurgents under cover 
of her guns at Calamba, and in ten minutes the enemy were fleeing. 
By noon Cabiao and Binan were in flames, the Laguna in action all 
the time. January 22nd the Laguna, Florida and Oeste steamed down 
to Santa Cruz, and when Gen. Schwann arrived at sunset he found 
the towns already in possession of the gunboats. 

This was the end of actual warfare for the gunboats, although 
they exchanged shots with the enemy after that time. They were 
afterward employed patrolling the lake, the north end of the bay and 
the many rivers flowing into it, protecting commerce, carrying sup- 
plies and acting as police generally. 

Every organization in the island accorded them praise and grati- 
tude for their aid and protection in time of need, when the sound of 
their guns meant the saving of men’s blood. 
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A HERO OF THE OLD NAVY. 


“On the 12th of September, 1857, at 8 p. m., the United States mail 
steamer ‘Central America’ foundered in a gale in latitude 31° 45’ N., 
near the outer edge of the Gulf Stream, with most of her passengers, 
the California mail, and an immense amount of treasure.” Such was 
the paragraph that took grief and desolation to many homes and 
evoked sympathy from all hearts on the morning of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1857. | | 

She was commanded by William Lewis Herndon, U. S. Navy, who 
went down with his ship, leaving a glowing example of devotion to 
duty, Christian conduct, and true heroism that will live forever. 

Captain Herndon was a native of Fredericksburg, Virginia, born 
on the 25th day of October, 1813; the son of Dabney Herndon, of 
that place, and the fifth of seven children. He was named after 
William Lewis, U. S. N., who was lost on the United States brig 
“Epervier” in 1815. Herndon was but fifteen years old when he 
entered the navy, and up to the date of taking command of the mail 
steamer his record was as honorable and distinguished as it was possi- 
ble for an officer in time of peace to make; and wearying of routine 
duty, Herndon, in accordance with a custom of that period, asked and 
obtained leave to accept command of one of the Pacific.mail steamers, 
the “Central America,” which at the time of her loss was coming from 
Aspinwall to‘'New York via Havana, carrying four hundred and four- 
teen passengers, a crew of one hundred and one, a heavy mail, and two 
million dollars in gold. 

All went well with the steamer from Aspinwall to Havana, where 
she touched on the 7th of September, putting to sea again on the morn- 
ing of the 8th. The ship was in splendid trim, the crew in fine spirits, 
and captain and passengers well content at the prospect of a safe and 
near ending their long voyage. The weather was magnificent, and 
with wind from the trade-wind quarter at northeast, there was nothing 
to apprehend. Tliat night every one went to bed in the peace and 
security that confidence in the ship and her commander gave. 

At midnight the wind freshened. By day-dawn it was a gale that 
increased in violence and blew from north-northeast. Up to the fore- 
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noon of Friday, though the passengers were anxious, the captain felt 
no fear, for the steamer behaved admirably and gave every reason for 
the hope that she would weather the storm. On the afternoon of the 
11th it was discovered she had sprung a leak. The sea ran mountains 
high, the wind blew with terrific force, and the noble vessel, heeled over 
on her larboard side, was laboring heavily. The leak was so large that 
by 4 Pp. M. the water had gained sufficient depth to extinguish the fires 
on one-side and stop the engine. 

Bailing gangs were organized, assisted by the passengers, who 
worked in relays, and nobly did their utmost to aid the weary crew. 
Much of the freight and all the passengers were sent to the windward 
side to trim the ship, and thus relieved, she once more moved on an 
even keel and the fires were relighted. Higher and higher ran the 
sea, fiercer and fiercer howled the wind, more and more laboriously 
went the ship, without intermission the pumps were worked, and with- 
out relief the gangs bailed, using buckets, whips, and barrels to fight 
the water, which, in spite of all, gained until once more it reached the 
furnaces and extinguished fires that were never more to be rekindled. 

Now, indeed, gloom settled over the steamer, and, at the mercy of 
the waves, she was wallowing in the trough of the sea like a log. 

She was a side-wheel steamer, with not a little top-hamper, and an 
ugly thing to handle in such a situation. The storm-spencer had been 
blown away, and the fore-yard was sent down during the night. At- 
tempts were made to get her before the wind, but no canvas was stout 
enough to withstand its violence. After the head-sails had been blown 
away, Captain Herndon ordered all the clews of the foresail to be 
lashed to the deck, thinking he might hoist the yard, if only a few feet, 
show canvas, and get her off, but scarcely was the yard well clear of 
the bulwarks when the pitiless fury of the wind seized and took it 
entirely out of the the belt-ropes. 

The foremast was cut away, the fore-yard made into a drag and 
thrown overboard,.and bits of canvas spread ‘in the rigging aft, hoping 
to bring her head to wind, but the effort was fruitless ; yet all through 
that long afternoon and longer night of Friday, crew and passengers 
worked without ceasing, and hoped without despair, but when the grim 
gray dawn of Saturday brought increase rather than subsidence of the 
tempest, hope failed, and the gallant captain and his brave, tried com- 
pany saw that everything that skilled seamanship could do to save them 
had been done and the ship’s fate was sealed. 

With this despair came a new hope,—if not all, some lives might 
be saved, and each breathed a prayer that of the some he might be 
one. They were in a part of the ocean frequented by vessels, a passing 
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steamer or some sailing craft might rescue them,—’twas thus Hern- 
don encouraged their despairing hearts, so that they answered his call 
for a “Rally all!” with cheers, The lady passengers took their turn 
at the pumps. The act so inspired the men that they went to work 
with renewed ardor, whipping up barrel after barrel of water to the 
steady rhythmic measure of the sailor’s working song. 

About noon of Saturday the gale showed the first signs of abating, 
the wind blew less fiercely, the lowering clouds lifted, the sky bright- 
ened, and once more the hope grew strong, the flag was hoisted “Union 
down,” and minute guns were fired. About three o’clock a vessel hove 
in sight, women cried their joy, and loud huzzas went from the throats 
of the wearied men. She ran down to the steamer, was hailed, heard, 
replied. Herndon asked for aid, told of the helpless women and 
children, and begged the captain to give him help. He refused and 
went on his course! 

Oh, the bitter agony of that moment! Oh, the dark despair 
shrouding those hearts! But no word was spoken. On went the 
pumps, down and up came the barrels, and tears were seen on every 
side. Suddenly Herndon’s voice again rang out,— 

“A sail, men! a sail! Fire the gun!” 

Down to them came the brig, the “Marine,” of Boston, and her 
captain (whose name should be here in letters of gold), “Burt.” His 
vessel was sorely crippled, but this humane man brought his ship to, 
under the steamer’s stern, spoke to Herndon, encouraged him to hope, 
promised to lay by through the night, and nobly kept his word. 

At once Herndon ordered his boats lowered, for the “Marine” 
had none that could live in such a sea. It was an anxious moment. 
Equally dear was life to all, and Herndon feared the courage and re- 
solve of his crew might fail, and that they would fill the boats, and 
leave the women and children to their fate; but not a man showed 
even a wish for this! Crews were made up, and it was found there 
was one man needed in Black the boatswain’s gig. Herndon was 
hesitating, when a sailor stepped up and offered to go; the man had 
been shipped at Aspinwall, and was not well known to the captain, 
who, in his so well remembered gentle voice, said, musingly rather 
than questioningly,— 

“T wonder if I can trust you?” 

The sailor’s quick ear caught the words, and understanding all the 
doubt they expressed, looked at Herndon, his eyes filled with tears, but 
his voice steady and earnest,— 

“Yes, captain, you cam trust me, for I have hands that are hard 
to row, and a heart that is oft to feel!” 
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Quickly Herndon took his hard hands, wrung them silently, and 
passed him to the vacant place. 

The women and children arrived safely on the brig; but by the 
time each boat had made two trips, carrying in all one hundred persons, 
night had fallen, and the brig had drifted several miles to leeward 
from the steamer. Again and again she tried to make her way to the 
wreck, but was too badly crippled. 

As one of the boats was about pushing off at the last trip, Blere- 
don took from his pocket his watch, and handing it to a passenger, 
tried to charge him with a loving message of farewell to his wife. 
“Give it to her,” he said, “and tell her,—tell her—tell her from 


” 


me—— 
Then shaking his head, he bowed his tear-stained face in his hands 


as though in prayer for the wife and daughter whom he would never 
see, and who, in losing husband and father, gave to the world a hero. 

In a moment he recovered outward calm, and none again saw him 
give way. 

The hurricane deck was being cut away; life-preservers had been 
brought up and distributed to those who would wear them. The 
gloom of night settled, and Herndon directed Frazer, the second officer, 
to take charge of the arm-chest, and send up rockets each quarter of 
an hour. . 

The law requires every officer of the navy to show in himself a 
good example of the virtue and patriotism he expects to find in his 
men, and never was there a more perfect instance of a literal interpre- 
tation of this law than in Herndon’s case. After giving his order to 
Frazer, he turned to his first officer, Van Rennselaer, and told him he 
would go below for his uniform. He went to his state-room, and in 
a few moments returned in full dress and took his stand on the wheel- 
house, holding by the iron railing with his left hand. Frazer sent off 
a rocket. The ship fetched a heavy lurch, like a last sigh, and, as she 
sank, Herndon was seen, by the rocket’s glare, to bare his head and 
wave his hand,—then the waters closed over the bravest heart that was 
ever stiled, and night saw the most sublime moral spectacle the sea 
ever showed. 

A few moments before going to get his uniform oars were heard; 
Herndon hailed, and was answered from Black the boatswain’s boat, 
rowed “by hands that were hard, and a heart that was soft to feel,” 
who implored the captain to save himself. Herndon called to him to 
keep off, fearing the small craft might be drawn down by the then 
sinking ship. Eagerly, earnestly, the man plead, then imperatively 
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Herndon ordered him to take whom he could pick up and go back to 
the brig; and, like a true sailor, he obeyed his commander. 

This was the last order ever given by him, who, to the close of an 
unselfish, generous life, was forgetful of self and mindful of others. 
Truly was his life grand and beautiful, and surely in his death was a 
new and greater glory given to the annals of the sea. 

Forty-nine of the passengers and crew were picked from the waters 
that night and the next morning by the Norwegian bark “Ellen”— 
strangely enough the name of Herndon’s wife and daughter—and 
brought safely to Norfolk, Virginia. ‘Three more were saved by the 
English brig “Mary,” having drifted four hundred and fifty miles 
with the Gulf Stream. The total number saved was one hundred 
and fifty-two; lost, four hundred and twenty-three. One of the pas- 
sengers thought he spoke in the water with Herndon that night ; but, as 
he was not in robust health, it is not likely he ever rose after the ship 
went down. We cannot better close this story of a heroic deed by 
a brave man than by quoting what his brother-in-law, Lieutenant 
Maury, said of him: 

“Affectionate in disposition, soft and gentle in: his manners, he won 
the love and esteem of his associates, and was a favorite throughout 
the service, and of all none knew him better or loved him more than I.” 

It is known, of course, to my readers that Captain Herndon’s 


daughter afterwards became the wife of Chester A. Arthur, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


R. Dorsey Mouun. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


HENRY ROMEYN. 


CHAPTER III. 


DurinG the seemingly endless day no voice from the outside 
world broke the silence of her prison. From the table she gazed long 
upon the court below, hoping in vain for a sight of some living thing. 
But, as darkness fell, she heard voices in the adjoining room; the 
key was turned, and de Bra entered, bearing a lamp, which he placed 
upon the table, and, turning toward the door, took from some un- 
seen party a tray heaped with food, flanked by a bottle and glasses, 
which he placed beside the lamp. 

“Vrijster,” said he, “I have come to sup with thee. Wilt thou 
lay the table?” 

Retreating behind the couch, which she drew hastily from the 
wall, the prisoner stood mute. 

“Have two days of silence stricken thee dumb?” her persecutor 
asked. “I have never known anything save long residence in a 
cloister to have that effect. Be kind, now, and join me at the repast.” 

Still no reply. Drawing the heavy chest near the table the gaoler 
seated himself upon it and renewed his badinage. 

“Does silence bring wisdom or comfort? Art thou not concerned 
about news of the city? Hast thou forgotten thy lover, that thou 
refusest to break bread and drink wine with him when he has pro- 
vided the feast? When didst thou last have tidings of thy mother’s 
health ?” 

At the mention of her parent there was a catch in the breath of 
the girl, and she asked: 

“What of my mother ?” 

“Ah! thou hast found thy voice. But thou must sup with me 
before thou canst know of her.” 

“Not even for that will I sit at table with thee. If thou. hast 
power to keep me thus confined, I must eat thy food, to sustain life, 
but as for sitting at table with thee, I will die, rather!” 

“But thou art not to die now. I trust that there is much of life 
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before thee, and in other lands. Wouldst like a long voyage? A 
vessel sails on the morrow for England, and we are to have passage 
in her. Shall I bring here one of thy heretical pastors, to give me 
a husband’s right, or will it please thee more to await arrival there?’ 

“Thou must be jesting. I will go nowhere with thee, nor hast thou 
the power to compel me to do so. Now I know thee to be both 
coward and traitor. Only cowards annoy or persecute quiet women, 
and no true man talks of leaving his country in the manner thou 
dost contemplate. I have ever doubted thy truthfulness, and now I 
add liar to the terms I have already applied to thee. Coward! 
traitor! liar! go, leave me to starve if thou wilt; such fate were better 
than life with thee.” 

Had the giri possessed no weapon, she might not have gone to 
such length in her scorn and anger; but, secure in the knowledge 
that she could repel any attack possible with no aid for her tormentor, 
she did not cease her verbal flaying ’till, rising in anger from his seat, 
he said: 

“Hunger tames even the wildest of beasts. A crust and water 
only will be given thee in the future; and I shall not come again till 
thou art glad to call for me,” and with this threat he passed from 
the room. 

Weakened by the reaction from her excitement, the prisoner threw 
herself on the couch and burst into tears. Sob after sob filled the 
room, for several moments; but calmness succeeded the storm, and she 
was soon reasoning on a plan for escape. ._ She would not allow her- 
self to sleep soundly, and at daybreak would take position near the 
door and quick indeed must be the movements of her purveyor if 
she did not succeed in getting at least a glimpse of her face, and 
appealing to her feelings. 

She slept but little, and with the first rays of light was at the 
door; in her hands the low seat which she found in the room, and 
which she intended to push into the space as the door was opened to 
introduce her food. She had not long to wait, and with rapidly 
beating heart, but steady hands, stood behind the door, as it was 
slowly and cautiously opened. As the loaf and pitcher were placed 
on the floor, she sprang to it and pushed the stool into the aperture. 
As the woman rose to an erect position, and each looked into the 
face of the other, there were mutual exclamations of surprise. 

“Juhvrouw Van Vechte!” “Katrina Pieterse!’”’ were the first words 
uttered as the mutual recognition took place. Then the prisoner 
added : 

“Why art thou my goaler?” 
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“T might ask, why art thou here? Hast thou no home where 
thou canst be wedded, that thou must hide from thy friends, before 
thou goest abroad to be married, or not, as may hap, at the will of 
him who brought thee hither ?” 

“T am not here of mine own will, nor do I go abroad to be mar- 
ried. I was seized and carried hither by force, and by force detained ; 
and I want only to escape. Answer; why art thou here?” 

“The Lieutenant de Bra came to me and said that he was con- 
veying away a juhvrouw, whose parents had for him no good will, 
and that they were sailing to England in the ship Beaver, which 
starts within three days; and that she was in hiding and must be- fed; 
that it must be done during darkness, that I be not seen and followed; 
that I must not enter the room, so that I could say I had seen no one; 
and he gave no name, that I might say I knew no one going away. 
He paid me well in Spanish gold, as thou mayest see;” and she drew 
from a capacious pocket several coins of that metal. “But I won- 
dered when, last night, he said thou wast fasting, and would need but 
bread and water to-day. Brides do not fast on the eve of the wedding 
day.” 

“T am not his bride, nor will I ever be. Death would be more 
welcome than life with him. My mother hath been kind to thee. 
Let me/go home.” 

“T have no wish to detain thee. But were it not best to remain 
till I have time to see that the way is clear for thee? I will leave 
with thee the key of thy prison and thou needst not admit any other 
person, and I promise to return as-soon as I may safely, and conduct 
thee to thy home, or some safer place.” 

“Why sayest thou ‘some safer place?’ Knowest thou aught con- 
cerning my mother? I think she was carried off at the same time 
with me.” 

“No, but if that be true, there is the greater need of caution. 
Remain, and await my return :” and, handing her the key, the woman 
disappeared. 

Left alone, the prisoner was seized with a desire to inspect her 
place of confinement; and, with her hand on the haft of her con- 
cealed weapon, passed from room to room of the huge building, with- 
out finding any signs of recent occupancy. After passing through 
several, she entered one which had a window opening on the outer 
side, guarded by bars similar to those in the window of the room 
where she was held, and from it saw a portion of the harbor, and, 
directly beneath it, a quay, at which a ship was receiving cargo. 
Attracted by the scene, she’ seated herself on the broad ledge, and for 
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a time forgot her situation. Taking no note of the time, she was 
suddenly roused to a sense of her situation by seeing a well-known 
form emerge from the hatchway of the vessel, only a few yards away; 
and to know, from its hasty movement, after a glance in her direc- 
tion, that she had been seen and recognized. Fleeing at once to her 
room, she entered, and, locking the door, sank panting’ on the couch. 
Scarcely had she done so when approaching footsteps and attempts 
to open the door announced the arrival of her tormentor. To his 
repeated calls and efforts to force the heavy door the prisoner made 
no response, though she moved some of the scanty furniture, to 
notify him of her presence. Soon she heard other steps approach- 
ing, and listened, almost breathless, to the conversation which ensued. 

“Why comest thou hither at this hour? And where is the key to 
this room, which I left with thee?” were the first words of the officer. 

“T come now because I have business here. I have not the key. 
It is in the hands of thy prisoner.” 

“How? Hast thou entered that room, despite my orders ?”’ 

“T have not. But as.I placed food and drink there the door was 
forced from my hand, and I saw thy prisoner. I tell.thee now thou 
canst not detain her longer.” 

“That is not for thee to say. Begone! thou hast failed me.” 

The woman paid no attention to the order, and it was repeated in 
angry tones. 

“T will not go. I know thy prisoner, and her mother hath been 
kind to me. I will not see her harmed, and I warn thee this city will 
not be large enough to hide thee from vengeance, when what thou hast 
done is known to her friends.” 

“Dost thou threaten me? Who knowest how thou didst come 
hither? None, if thou hast done my bidding and come secretly.” 

“T care naught for thee or thy bidding. Go, at once, and allow 
her to return to her home, without again meeting thee.” 

The scene grew stormy. The woman, who, since the death of her 
husband in one of the countless battles on the ‘‘meeren”’ or lakes of the 
country, had kept a “herberg,” or tavern, for sailors on one of the 
quays, and was not unaccustomed to rough men and rough ways, 
was not frightened or at-all disconcerted when the abductor reiterated 
his command, coupling it with a threat of bodily harm if not obeyed. 
As he stepped nearer her, with hand upraised, as if to offer violence, 
she retreated a pace and hastily removing her “houten schoen,” or 
wooden shoe, for use as a weapon, assumed a defensive position. 
Superior in weight and muscular force to the young man, she was 
not to be scoffed at as an antagonist by an unarmed party, and it was 
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with a sense of necessity that he drew from the breast of his doublet 
a dirk and raised it for a blow. 

From her position near the door, the prisoner had anxiously 
listened to the angry voices, and fearing for the safety of her friend, 
and forgetting for an instant the danger to herself, she turned the 
key and stepped into the outer room. At the sound the young man 
faced the door, and in doing so turned his back upon his antagonist, 
who, quick to see her advantage, gave him a heavy blow on the head 
with het unique weapon, felling him senseless to the floor. As the 
late prisoner screamed in fright, the amazon ordered—“Silence! 
Haste, thou! Come with me!” and as the freed girl, hesitating, en- 
deavored to ascertain if the senseless man still lived, added—‘“Let the 
dog lie; he will revive in time; or, if he does not, it will be better for 
thee :”—and picking up the weapon he had dropped, and seizing the 
hand of her companion, the victor passed hastily to the street. 

Half an hour later, guided by the *herberger, half a score of 
angry men, led by Kaptein Dekker, searched the place of confinement ; 
but the abductor had, luckily for him, left the building. 

The chest was not disturbed, and with the thought that he might 
return for it, a watch was kept on the place for several days, but with 
no result. 

When the Beaver sailed for London, among her crew was a young 
man of slight build and swarthy complexion, so well disguised by 
his rough clothing and unkempt appearance that recognition of him as 
the erstwhile officer would have been difficult, if not impossible. 

At the home of her betrothed the girl found her mother, prostrated 
from anxiety over her disappearance. She had not suspected the 
identity of the abductor, and could not at first believe his treachery ; 
but when convinced said: 

“Tt might have been expected. He acted as did his father, and thy 
fate would have been that of his mother. Truly my kindness to her 
whom he made thy gaoler brought large return. Had I lost thee, 
my own life would not have been worth the saving, so lonely would 
it have been. Will the day never come when the women of Holland 
can live in peaceful freedom from strife and bloodshed, and not be 
forced to surrender those they love most to ruthless enemies ?” 

As the flight of de Bra was not known, and a return to her own 
house would not be safe were he and his ruffian hirelings still in the 
city, the widow accepted the proffered shelter of the Dekker home, 
for the time, and there we leave them for the present, to follow the 
fortunes of those on board the fleet. 


*Innkeeper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Those had not been favorable. The large fleet must be kept 
together for safety, and its speed could be only that of its slowest 
vessel. More than four months elasped before it sighted the shores of 
Brazil, at Para, and leaving there a portion of his ships, and about one 
thousand of his land forces, General Von Schoffe, who was to combine 
the functions of commander-in-chief and governor, passed on south- 
ward, and made his next landing at Recife, the Seaport of Olinda, 
and the most eastern point of the continent. Here he put on shore 
the bulk of his army ; among it the company of Kaptein Schoonmacker, 
and with it, of course, Lieutenant Dekker. From there one of the 
empty transports was returned to Holland, bearing tidings of the 
expedition to the government, and by it went also letters from mem- 
bers of the forces to friends at home. Months later the following 
missives were placed in the hands of Kaptein Dekker and Juhvrouw 
Van Vechte: 


At REcIFE IN THE Brazits, September, 1646. 


To the Kaptein Hendrick Deckker, in the Hooge Strate, Amsterdam in Holland. 


HonoreD FATHER: 

As I know thou wilt desire to learn of the welfare of thy son, and a vessel 
goes to Holland to bear tidings of the forces in the Brazils, I write to tell thee 
and others of our voyage and present situation. 

The voyage was long and tedious, and the health of those on board suffered 
much. Water became sour, and bread mouldy, and much was spoiled and 
wormy, that men could not eat of it, without shutting of the eyes. Many had 
scurvy, and landed, in weakened condition, and have not yet’ recovered—some 
have died. Kaptein Schoonmacker kept well, as did\I. He kept his company 
busy, had them exercise in arms each day, and made them climb the rigging, 
and do many other things for health, even in the hottest weather. Good order 
was maintained on board, and prayers held each evening, all not employed 
being present. Thou knowest he has served under the great Gustavus of 
Sweden, and he sets great store by his modes of training an army. He has 
shown me a copy of the rules by which the great king governed his men, and 
I have committed them to memory. But I have doubts concerning governing 
by them here. There can be but little mercy shown in war here. The enemy 
have as allies many of the natives, and they are said not only to kill all captives, 
but to devour them.* Of course, there can be no quarter given them, and I 
fear that the civilized forces are but little more merciful. 

Men grow rough and desperate, and drop much of the good they practiced 
at home. Many of those of both nations have taken wives of the natives, and 
learned to live as they do, and their children know little that is good. Those 
of the Dutch are named -Bovianders, of the Portugese, Mamelucos.t 


*See Southey’s History of Brazil. tSee Southey’s History of Brazil. 
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There is little to be told concerning trade. Men will not build for fear of 
the loss of the country; as we shall have more fighting with the Portuguese; 
and on their side will be the Mamelucos, and many of the Indians; and one 
Hoogstraatin is said to have gone over to them from our side. Some officers 
have shown great cruelty to the natives, in making slaves of them, and by 
carrying off their young women. 

* * * * * * * * 

There is much more to tell thee when I know more of the country. No 
one can-venture alone outside the town, and no expedition has gone forth 
since our arrival. 

We are told that the enemy has had more men sent from Portugal, and 
that they are not more than ten leagues from Olinda, and coming nearer, and 
have with them four or more great guns with which to attempt the battering 
down of our light palisades, and the earth walls which surround our magazines, 
and that with them are hundreds of the tribe of savages called Guarani, who 
were formerly allies of our people, but who deserted them, because the Gov- 
ernor wished to make them slaves, and because the soldiers stole away many 
of their young women. Many of the children of these unhallowed unions now 
live in Olinda, and the young maidens are quite well favored in looks, but 
Kaptein Schoonmacker and others look upon them as dangerous, in that they 
are thought to carry tidings of our state to their kindred in the forest, as the 
Governor puts no restriction on their going or coming, by day or by night. One 
Hans Stede,* a German who was captured many years agone from a vessel by 
the Portuguese, and escaped to the natives, and has lived with them, tells His 
Excellency that there is great danger. Kaptein Schoonmacker, who has served 
against men of many countries and grown cautious, keeps his men close, and 
practices them in forming at night, that an attack then may not find them 
unprepared. Nor will he allow anything done in the camp of his company 
which would be thought wrong in Holland. Thou mayest expect to have good 
report of him if the opportunity offers for battle. 

Give loving messages to my mother from me, also to my grandsire, whose 


blessing will not be forgotten. My duty to thee. 
Thy loving son, Kaas DEKKER. 


* * * * * * * 


To the Juhvrouw Elsie Van Vechte, 


VRIJSTER : 


Hast thou ever given a thought to thy betrothed since ‘he left thee? Thou 
hast been daily in his mind, since the land dropped from sight, at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, even as thou wast before. Day by day, as wind failed to 
fill the sails, he thought of thee, sitting at home, and picturing in thy mind the 
progress of the fleet; and in the storm he still thought of thee as safely there, 
secure from aught which had power to harm. He hath thought of thy mother 
and of thee, as quiet, and mayhap lonely, in her home, or as visiting his 
mother, and with her, fancying the incidents of a voyage to the New World, 
and what was to be seen there, especially among the strange peoples who have 
their homes there. 


*For history of Hans Stede see Southey’s Hist. of Brazil. Vol. 1. Chap. 
VII. ° 
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These are of divers sorts. Some of the Portuguese, who had property in 
Olinda when it was captured by our army, under Prince Mauritz, were by him 
allowed to remain, swearing allegiance to Holland; and some of their women 
are beautiful in form and feature, though the beauty is dark and languorous, 
and in thy love’s mind not to be compared with the lighter and more active 
women whom he has known. Dost thou wish for a more definite comparison, 
or canst thou guess whom he hath in mind? 

Then there are the daughters of native mothers—of whom he hath written 
to another—active and graceful, though free in behavior. Of them some sol- 
diers have taken wives, but they are thought treacherous, and liable to fits of 
jealousy, when they do not hesitate to kill those who offend. 

All these are papists or heathen, and so have no sympathy with protestants— 
therefore, thou must not have any heart pangs, on account of thy lover. 

But there is in this new land much that attracts a young man, and mayhap, 
some day, when there is no longer any dispute over title, and peace has come to 
it, and those who are now growing old. in Holland shail have passed away, 
thou and thine shall cross the seas together, and set up a home where there is 
room to expand, and where every man and every woman shall be truly free. 
Doth the picture attract thee as it doth Tuy Lover? 


Months had passed since the landing of the Dutch reinforcements 
at Recife, and Governor General Von Schoffe had withdrawn a large 
portion of the garrison and passed on southward with the intention of 
recovering the ground lost in that quarter at Santos and St. Paul, 


leaving in command Majoor* Jan Cornelis, who had been a member 
of one of the earlier contingents of troops, and was therefore some- 


what familiar with the surrounding country and its savage inhabitants, 
as well as with their feelings toward the Dutch and their relations 
to the enemy—the Portugese. 

It was impossible to conceal from foes without, or those within 
the town, the fact that the forces of its defenders had been much 
reduced; and what the watchful commander, together with some of 
the late arrivals, had feared, now came to pass. From the houses of 
the Portugtiese went messenger after messenger, during the darkness 
of tropic night, with plans of attack from without, to be aided by 
uprisings within the place, and not long after, as the brief twilight of 
dawn gave place to the rising. sun, the boom of a small cannon, which 
during the night had been drawn to a point from which it could be used 
with effect against the palisades of the magazines, roused the soldiers, 
and the yells of the savages, as they rose from their concealment in the 
dense growth which bordered the small areas of cultivated grounds, 
and rushed toward the dwellings, told the garrison that savage and 
civilized enemies had combined for its destruction; and flames burst- 


*Major. 
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ing from roofs near at hand showed that an uprising had been well 
timed to aid the assailants. 

The situation was extremely critical; but discipline soon brought 
into order the trained men of the later arrivals, who had not been 
allowed to fall into indolent habits, as had some of those longer in 
the country, and these were at once in condition to meet the attack. 
Without waiting for the cannon to make a breach in the strong palis- 
ading, the savages charged in a dense, unorganized mass, each striv- 
ing to be first in the attempt to surmount the single line of defense. 
Failing in this, on account of its height, their bowmen resorted to an 
old method, and soon a hail of arrows, each shaft carrying a roll of 
flaming cotton, which had been dipped in rosin, was falling on the 
thatched roofs of the magazines; and the terrors of a conflagration 
were added to those of battle. 

But among the older officers of the beleagured force were several 
who had seen assaults of the best Spanish infantry repelled from the 
breaches in walls of besieged Holland towns, and though the situation 
was grave, there was no panic; and the commander, believing that a 
portion of his troops could be spared, withdrew two half companies 
of pikemen, and sent them by a circuitous route to fall upon the flank 
of the savages, filling the places of fire-fighters thus vacated with 
slaves of both sexes, and all nationalities, in the place, who were held 
to their work by a detail of armed men. The flanking party was led 
by Kaptein Schoonmacker, and Liutnant Dekker was sent as second 
in command. As all the energies of the attacking force had been 
concentrated on one front of the defenses, the flanking party gained 
its position unnoticed by the enemy, and, bursting upon them like a 
tropical storm, swept everything before them. Shoulder to shoulder 
they charged the unorganized body of savages, their long pikes pre- 
venting any hand-to-hand fighting, and overturning everything before 
them. Driven from their position at the palisades, they were forced 
against the artillery of the Portuguese, which was thus compelled to 
cease firing. Many of the charging troops had helped to clear the 
decks of the enemy’s ships, among the meeren of their provinces, and 
now they put in practice similar tactics. Abstaining from pursuit of 
the savages, Kaptein Schoonmacker led an attack on the guns and soon 
the pike-heads were stained with the blood of civilized antagonists ; 
and in a few moments those of the artillerymen who were not killed 
or. wounded were in full flight, accompanied by the allies, and the 


fight was won. 
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CHAPTER V. 


In the general melee Liutnant Dekker, who was armed with a 
“half pike” in addition to his sword, came into contact with a young, 
active officer of the battery, armed with a pistol and light rapier. The 
shot from the firearm, aimed at his head, carried away a lock of hair 
from his temple and the light sword was broken by a parry of the 
pike, leaving his foe at his mercy, but not before a thrust had wounded 
him in the thigh. Hurling the broken blade at his antagonist, and 
seeing no hope of succor, the Portuguese held up a hand in token of 
surrender ; and, with others of the artillery, was soon a prisoner inside 
the fortifications. None of the natives were made captive. Many 
of their wounded had been carried off by their friends, those who had 
not were slain where they lay—the common mode of disposing of 
those too badly wounded to be of value as slaves, by both Dutch and 
Portuguese. 

The battery commander was among the dead, and when, later in 
the day, Majoor Cornelis visited the place of confinement and called 
for the senior officer, the wounded liutnant answered the summons 
from his hammock. 

“What is thy name and rank?” he was asked. 

“IT am Joam de Bra, lieutenant of artillery in the service of His 
Majesty Ioam IV. of Portugal,” was the answer. 

“Art thou son of Kolonel Manuel de Bra, who once served in the 
armies of Spain?” 

“T am.” 

“And who was thy mother ?” 

“What is that to thee? But I will answer. My mother was the 
Juhvrouw Cornelis of Holland.” 

There was a dangerous blaze in the eyes of the Dutch officer, and 
his hand gripped the hilt of his sword, as he added to the words of 
de Bra—‘“and my sister !” 

The strong man had moved calmly through the storm of battle 
and smoke and flame of conflagration, but now he turned aside to 
hide from those about him the emotions which possessed him, as 
memory brought again the scenes of childhood and youth, the dis- 
appearance of his loved sister, the vain search, the agony of the 
mother, and his oath of vengeance if ever the brutal ravisher or any 
of his blood fell into his hands. Should he “visit the iniquity of the 
father upon the son?” was his first thought. “No, that I cannot do, 
he is not guilty ; he is my sister’s son as much as the son of his father, 
and I cannot raise a hand to harm any one dear to her.” 

‘ Some of the older men accompanying him had as children per- 
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sonally known of the abduction and all stood respectfully aloof, as 
he struggled for self-control, while from his hammock the wounded 
man cynically viewed the scene, his eyes first upon one, then another 
of the group of officers in attendance, but resting longest and most 
questioningly upon Liutnant Dekker, as if to test his recollection of 
some former place or scene in which both had appeared or taken part. 

After a few moments had passed, the Majoor turned again to the 
wounded prisoner and said: 

“Is thy mother still living ?” 

“She died when I was but a lad.” 

“Art thou an only child ?” 

“T am.” 

There was a flash of the eyes and firm compression of the strong 
jaw and distension of the nostril, as the next inquiry was made. 

“Does thy father still live ?’* 

“No, he, too, died when I was a child.” 

“Hast thou heard the story of thy mother’s wrongs?” 

“She often told me the story of her life in Holland and of the 
manner of her leaving it.” 

“When I found that she had been carried away by thy father I 
took a solemn oath that if opportunity offered for vengeance on him 
or his, mine should be glutted to the fullest extent. But a part of 
that vow I cannot perform. I cannot harm one of her own flesh and 
blood. As my prisoner, thou art safe, and my own surgeon shall 
attend thee, and see that thou lack nothing which I can supply. For 
the present, farewell.” 

To his captor the young prisoner had a special but unaccountable 
interest. He thought he had seen him before, but when? As he 
visited him occasionally when duty called him to the place of con- 
finement, he endeavored to unite place and features and fix the locality 
in which they had met. At length the comparative fluency with which 
the prisoner used the Dutch language struck him as unusual, and he 
suddenly asked, “Whence comes thy acquaintance with the Dutch 
language? Thou must at some time have lived in Holland.” 

A lie, especially in his present situation, and. told to a Dutch 
heretic, cost the author of it no qualms of conscience, and he answered: 

“I have not been in Holland. Thou hast heard that my mother 
was born there. I learned the language from her in my childhood.” 

The explanation was a plausible one and no other was asked for, 
but still the questioner was not fully satisfied. Mentally he referred to 
it again and again, till, soon after the arrival from Holland of an 
acquaintance bearing despatches to the Governer General, the ex- 


planation came. To be continued. 





CAMPAIGNING WITH KITCHENER.* 


By A STAFF OFFICER. 


THE future biographer of Viscount Kitchener will experience many 
difficulties when he endeavors to trace the reconquest of the Sudan in 
the archives of the Egyptian War Office. None of our generals 
before Kitchener ever attempted, still less succeeded in attempting, 
to wage war without orders, without forms, without states or paperas- 
serie of any sort or kind. A normal year’s campaign in the Sudan 
began with the issue of the ordre de bataille to those concerned, and 
ended with the promulgation of the queen’s congratulations at the 
close of the war. The rest of the usually voluminous documents 
incidental to campaigning are wanting, for the best of all reasons— 
namely, that none ever existed. 

When the average Aldershot general takes the field he has foisted 
on him a mass of phenomenally useless documents, which do more to 
cause general trouble and paralysis than any acts of the enemy; I 
could name a campaign not a thousand miles from Suakin that was 
entirely ruined by them. But Kitchener’s office stationery consisted of 
a sheaf of telegraph forms which he carfied in his helmet and a 
pencil which he carried in his pocket—and that sufficed. Moreover, 
he seldom read an official letter, and never wrote one, and how much 
wear and tear was thereby saved let those say who have had the 
misfortune to serve under generals afflicted with the curse of penman- 
ship. I do not offer it as a model for imitation, first, because Kitchen- 
ers do not grow on every tree, and next, because the conditions of 
one campaign are never exactly reproduced in another. Even as it 
was, had anything happened to K., it would have taken Pall Mall 
and Cairo a few years to discover where and what the army was, and 
they would have been forced to resort to advertisements in the agony 
columns of the dervish newspapers to obtain elementary ideas on 
the subject. 

Each commander of the units scattered all over that enormous 
strategic chessboard, from Cairo to Kassala and from Suakin to Korti, 


*Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, the American publishers. 
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only knew, only was allowed to know, what he saw at the extremity 
of his sun-blistered nose. He had, say, four companies, a few camel 
corps orderlies, and so many days’ supplies; he had no idea that 
Dick This or Harry The Other occupied a post or a well some hun- 
dreds of miles away; but whether the army had marched or fought, 
or won or had disappeared bodily into the Great Beyond, he never 
knew, and had grown tired of trying to discover. Why should he 
know or care? K. looked after that, K. looked after everything; 
and the very moment that the last pair of boots was worn out and 
the last mouthful of grain was being issued to the cattle, down 
dropped, like manna from heaven, a fresh supply in the nick of time, 
coming from goodness knows where, by road or rail or river: down 
it was dumped, and with a word and a blow away went the trans- 
port to serve some one else, who. also thought that if he did not die 
of ennui he could make a tolerable certainty of starvation—and was 
always disappointed. And then one fine day when he least expected 
it, and had come to reckon himself as a dead man out of mind, a 
few curt words came clicking off on the wires—“March in half an 
hour.” And he marched, and all the others marched, and everybody 
marched, until he awoke on another fine morning at dawn to find he 
was with others, and that he and the others were the army. And 
how it was done he did not stop to inquire, was not indeed allowed 
time to ask, for all the news he got was to march again at dawn. 

I remember well meeting Kitchener in 1897 and asking him when 
The Event was due to happen. “Thirteen months hence,” was the 
answer. “Thirteen months!” I said; “that is a long time to wait.’ 
“Yes, it is,’ said K.; “but remember that some of us have been 
waiting for it for thirteen years.” 

A good slice out of the best years of a man’s life! and what uphill 
work in all those years, all the forming and fashioning of the weapon 
by Wood and Grenfell, all the selection of the tools, the amassing of 
information by Wingate, the endless endeavor to get a quart of men 
pressed into the pintpot of the Budget, the schemings and plottings 
by Staveley Gordon and poor Rogers to get the best weapons, the 
best supplies, the best artillery and most up-to-date equipment—to 
make, in short, a field army out of what the general public looked 
on as a most indifferent police, and looked on askance at that. 

Oh those budgets! what good stories could be told of them if some 
of the dead could speak and the living were not greatly tongue-tied! 
Half a million, not a penny more—and do what you can with it: that 
was about the gist of the proconsular ultimatum each year; and the 
problem was how to organize as a mobile army, equip, train, and feed 
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20,060 men or more on a credit only capable of supporting the armed 
forces of the Grand Duchy of Geroulstein. 

But the pennies were saved here and cut there, and everybody did 
the work of three men until something was saved, and with this 
something there was purchased, very much under the ‘rose and quite 
without the knowledge or concurrence of Pall Mall, quick-firing bat- 
teries, the latest plant, labor-saving machinery, and every sort and 
kind of new invention, until at last Kitchener, who had been the dues 
ex machina from first to last, set his steam-roller in motion and rolled 
the enemy flat. 

The Cabinet Council that decided the advance on Dongola made a 
fortunate hit for their party, for Egypt, and for England. It was 
all so simple. There was a big map, fortunately not a large-scale 
map, on the table, and some one chanced to see Dongola written in 
big letters. What more natural than that Mr. Chamberlain should 
remark, “Let’s go to Dongola?’ It sounded quite reasonable, and 
nobody made any objection. Off went a wire, and before Lord 
Cromer had time to turn around, the army had taken wing. That 
was, literally and without exaggeration, the beginning of the recon- 
quest of the Sudan. 

Kitchener is one of the hardest and most accurate thinkers I can 
name; he is always thinking; not meandering aimlessly through a 
wilderness of casual imaginings, but thinking up and down and 
round and through his subject; planning every move, foreseeing every 
counter-move, registering every want, forestalling every demand, so 
that when he conducts a campaign with that unerring certainty that 
seems to recall the onward march of destiny, luck has had very little 
to do with the affair, for K. has arranged that everything shall happen 
as it does happen, and that particular way and no other. 

Somewhere in the oubliette of Pall Mall there is a paper with the 
record of a meeting that took place at the Egyptian war office before 
the final campaign. Only Kitchener, Wingate and another officer 
were present. In less than two hours K. laid bare the entire plan of 
subsequent operations, met every inquiry, formulated every want, 
satisfied every objection. He had worked right through the campaign 
in his mind, and saw daylight on the farther side of it. Everything 
was ready: there were so many boats to take so many men and guns 
and animals at a certain fixed date, depending on the Nile flood, which 
could be calculated with precision ; there were so many weeks’ supplies 
to be taken at this place and that, and the British contingent—calcu- 
lated economically to the fraction of a guardsman by the order to 
leave band boys behind—was requested to arrive at a certain date, to 
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steam and march to a certain point, to fight its usual battle 1,600 
miles from the chair in which K. was sitting, and to leave for London 
the very next day with its work accomplished. And all these things 
happened precisely as ordained at that meeting, so that one moment- 
arily believed that even the unexpected had been banished from the 
art of war. 

The gift of overcoming apparently insuperable difficulties which 
the Sirdar’s officers possessed in such a marked degree was very 
largely due to the unbending severity with which he treated all fail- 
ures, whether high or low were responsible for them. A thing was 
ordered ; it had to be done, and consequently it was done; no excuses 
prevailed for an instant. So when an officer lost a Nile steamer 
through the stupidity of a subordinate he was a ruined man; when 
the wires failed to connect K. with his base at a critical moment, the 
young officer in charge lost all the fruits of his long and meritorious 
labors. If no chief ever acknowledged more fully and generously 
good work done well, no one also was ever more unforgiving of 
failure, to no matter what cause the failure might be due. Once in 
the hottest moment of a blazing Sudan summer I incautiously re- 
ported that D. had got sunstroke, and therefore could not execute 
some order. “Sunstroke!” K. replied, “what the devil does he mean 
by having sunstroke; send him down to Cairo at once.” However, 
D. being a friend of mine, I wired to warn him that he was under a 
delusion and was quite well, and the order was carried out, and noth- 
ing more heard of the matter, while poor D. lived to get himself hand- 
somely killed before Mafeking. 

On another occasion I took part in a river reconnaissance under 
Colin Keppel; we were aground for seventeen hours on a falling 
Nile in the middle of the Dervish Army, and 100 miles from our out- 
posts; and if Keppel had not been a handy man of the best type, we 
might have been there now. We had no small boats—the budget did 
not run to such luxuries—but a raft was made out’of odds and ends 
of timber, and the anchor, weighing about a ton, was ferried out on 
it to a sandbank by forty stalwart Gippies, working up to their necks 
in the water, and we got a bearing on the anchor, and hauled off with 
great difficulty. I told part of the story to K. on my return. “And 
how did you get the anchor to the sandbank?” he asked. “Oh,” I 
answered, “one of the crew swam across with the anchor in his 
mouth.” “Oh, really,” was all K. said, as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world! If we had been in a worse plight, I really think 
he would have expected Keppel.to swim back with the gunboat in 
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his mouth, and would only have said, “Oh, Keppel, I want you to 
kindly start again in half an hour. re 

Much of K.’s success was no doubt due to his wise choice of the 
tools he used—they really were tools rather than men; and no finer 
body of young fellows ever wore sword than those ‘splendid officers 
who worked and slaved for him, day after day, in those God-forsaken 
sand-swept wastes. But no one knows, no one perhaps will ever 
fully know, the extent to which K. was implored, beseeched, cajoled 
by the highest in the land to employ A. or B. or C. on his staff, or 
anywhere. K. was adamant to such requests. I remember one case 
of a really first-rate officer, who came out armed with a letter from 
a very illustrious personage, almost amounting to a command that 
the officer should be employed. The letter was duly delivered ; whether 
it was answered or not I cannot say, but K. chose his own men and 
not other people’s, and the officer in question, after kicking his heels 
in Cairo for several weeks, returned to London without hearing a 
word about employment. This happened in hundreds of cases. K. 
was not then the power he is now, and his implacable disregard of 
the pets of society argues a strength of character which has always 
seemed to me one of the greatest proofs of his fearless independence. 

When Ian Hamilton came back from South Africa he is reported 
to have said that K.’s chief of the staff had nothing to do but smoke 
his pipe. That was certainly true in the Sudan, and one can easily 
believe that the leopard does not change his spots. No general has 
ever been more entirely independent of the-help of those immediately 
around him; not one of his tools was indispensable, nor even a dozen 
of them, though many did not realize the fact. 

“Are you going to bring up General X. for this campaign?” I 
once asked him. “No, I don’t think so,” K. replied; “he is doing 
very well where he is, and on my staff he always makes a channel.” 
K. hated channels, hated any strait-waistcoat which hampered and 
confined him, and here is an instance. This sarne X. had been very 
well brought up, and he liked to issue a sealed pattern daily order 
which was anathema to K., and the more as it was quite unnecessary 
when his army was well under his hand, and orders were best conveyed 
verbally. However, X. was so importunate that at last out of sheer 
weariness K. dictated an order, and X., full of a new and blissful 
sense of importance, hurried off to get it duly copied, registered, dup- 
licated, sealed, signed and delivered in the good old style. Mean- 
while K. strolls out, and accidentally meets Broadwood, his cavalry 
commander. “Oh, Broadwood,” says K., in that soft and almost 
deprecating drawl which some of his subordinates could mimic to the 
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life, “will you kindly take four squadrons and a couple of guns and 
push forty miles to clear up the situation, and start in half an hour.” 
“Very good, sir,” says Broadwood, who was a man of few words. As 
the cavalry were jingling out of camp X. comes out of his tent with 
his orders hot from the press, and meets them. ‘Where are you off 
to?” exclaims X. Mutual explanations follow, when it is found that 
K.’s verbal orders are entirely different from those he dictated, and 
poor X. went back to his tent, and thenceforth gave up the issue of 
* the daily order as a hopeless task. 

K.’s officers took their cue from their chief's sans géne, and imi- 
tated his methods. Once a general officer was inspecting a post on the 
line of communications, and duly arrived at the little hut which repre- 
sented the headquarters of the majesty of the army in some wind- 
swept hole. Enter X., and looking round espies an office table and 
two trays, one full of papers. Interested, he reads the label attached 
to each. The empty one was ticketed “Business” and the other 
“Bosh.” “Excellent officer,’ purrs X.—‘thoroughly understands his 
work and Kitchener’s methods.” But when he went further, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the papers in the “Bosh” tray, his feelings may 
be better imagined than described on finding that the documents con- 
sisted exclusively of his own voluminous orders and memoranda! 

From an instinct of self preservation nobody ever slept with more 
than one eye shut when K. was with the army. A sound sleeper was 
always in danger of finding himself alone in the desert, and the army 
gone. This actually happened to a worthy officer who was rather hard 
of hearing. Some one whispered, “Dervishes,”’ and the army marched 
softly away without beat of drum in the usual half hour or less. The 
officer awoke, and in place of 20,000 men found nothing living in sight 
except two baldheaded vultures. It was very much the same thing 
on K.’s own staff. With the earliest glimmer of light the tall erect 
figure came slowly out from his lair in the bivouac, mounted, and 
rode silently away into the darkness. If a staff officer or A. D. C. 
noticed the flitting, he flung himself into the saddle and started in hot 
pursuit; but K. never said “Come,” never cared or noticed if he was 
accompanied or not, and if the earth had opened and swallowed up 
his staff, I do not think he would have noticed it on his return. 

But with this peculiarity, due largely to his powers of concentra- 
tion, and to long years passed in self-sufficing, self-reliant lonesome- 
ness, K. had one excellent custom, namely, of living in one mess with 
the whole of his very small staff, perhaps eight or nine men altogether, 
and of being always accessible to information and opinions of all 
sorts. He was thereby placed in close touch with that strange un- 
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canny Will-o’-the-wisp, the spirit of the army, which some generals 
who live too much apart from and above their men never count with 
and never understand—to their own infinite loss and the army’s. 
During many an evening in camp or bivouac Kitchener often talked 
long, openly, and convincingly upon reforms needed in the War Office 
and the army. Of his opinions on these points it is too soon to speak, 
for he may yet have occasion to put them into practice. So I shall 
only say that many of his ideas were novel and all were radical, and 
that they are calculated to produce a very considerable fluttering in 
Pall Mall dovecots and among the old women of both sexes when 
Big Ben chimes out K.’s hour of office and responsibility. 

No man ever kept his own counsel better than K. when fighting 
was afoot: there was never any leakage of information, because there 
was never any information to leak. Once when the enemy threatened 
our line of communications I expressed some anxiety about our wires, 
which were laid, for all the world to see, as a‘ground-line along the 
desert, glistening in the sun and bearing a meaning even to a dervish, 
which is saying a good deal. K. told me to ride down to the river 
bank and say if I felt happier: down I went, and after diligent search 
discovered a second wire cunningly laid under the bush and sedges. 
As I was about to ride back I saw a steamer pushing off, and asked 
the young engineer officer on board what he was about: it turned out 
that he had personal instructions from K. to lay a third line of tele- 
graph on the other bank of the Nile, and no one in the army but the 
chief and this young officer had wind of the. matter. Assurance was 
made not doubly but trebly sure. I always feel a confidence amount- 
ing to certainty that when K. arrives on the bank of the Styx he will 
saunter up with a Berthon boat under his arm: to think of his being 
dependent on the goodwill of an ill-conditioned ferryman in the pas- 
sage of an unfordable river is not an idea that one’s mind is able to 
contemplate for a moment. 

Kitchener was the living providence of the army in the Sudan, 
just as Napoleon was for the Grande Armeé—only the latter perished 
of cold and hunger, and the army in the Sudan thrived on heat and 
thirst. The fighting and maneuvering was done for K. as it was 
done for Napoleon, very largely by subordinates, Hunter, Gatacre, 
and a bevy of impossibly youthful colonels, many of whom, ,alas! 
like the chivalrous Wauchope, the dashing Le Gallais, and that fine 
soldier Benson, have: since fallen at the head of their columns on the 
blood-stained battlefields of South Africa. 

K. was no drill-master, and having been so long occupied with 
administration, so long exiled from training-grounds of all arms, 
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was at first a little out of his element when he took personal and 
direct command of a large mixed force in our medieval battles, in 
which steady drill was an essential and early Victorian formaticn the 
rule rather than the exception. 

But even here the character of the man came out; it was not K. 
who adapted himself to the drill-book but vice versa. While we were 
waiting for Mahmud near the Atbara, ready to pounce on him which- 
ever road of advance he selected, K. had the infantry and guns out 
in the desert day after day, and there first regulated and perfected 
the formations which served us so well, and were employed in all the 
marching and fighting up to the end of the campaign. But he pro- 
ceeded in his own way, discarding all precedents of the drill ground 
as useless lumber, and basing his dispositions upon the habits and 
tactics of the enemy and upon nothing else. And, after all, how his- 
tory repeats itself. Read the story of Napoleon’s and Kléber’s 
fights in Egypt, and see the close affinity between our tactics and 
theirs: go farther back and read in Gibbon of the march of the Roman 
army up the Euphrates against Sapor, King of Persia: there was our 
march up the Nile reproduced in fac-simile hundreds and hundreds 
of years before, with such weird similitude that one often seemed to 
have dropped out of one’s own era and to be transported back to 
another age by some strange fantastic genii of the desert. 

It was very curious to watch what Napoleon called /’enfantement 
d'un projet in Kitchener’s mind. Napoleon at such a moment was 
always in a state of nervous exaltation and irritability, comme une 
juene fille qui accouche, as he more forcibly than elegantly expressed it. 
Kitchener, on the other hand, was quite the reverse: he became more 
and more taciturn and morose, more reserved, more impenetrable, 
more self-contained than ever, as though seeking farther and farther 
down in the depths of his own mind for the right answer to the great 
question. It all seems simple now; but there were moments in that 
long campaign when great decisions had to be taken—moments when 
a single fault or slip might have imperilled the success of the campaign 
and the safety of the army. I remember a message coming at an 
anxious moment from far, far away, giving a round dozen good, 
adequate, and closely argued reasons why K. should not attack the 
enemy : yet he attacked and beat the enemy—annihilated him, in fact— 
with that message in his pocket. Remember that we were 1,500 miles 
from our base, with only some 500 men holding the line of communi- 
cations, and with all the tribes eagerly expecting a reverse, and de- 
termined to make it a disaster. Others may forget, or may never 
have understood ; but for the man responsible such moments can never 
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be forgotten, for they burn too deeply down into the soul. Once the 
decision taken, K. became a different being, and the heavy frown 
relaxed. The thing was more than decided—it was done; and he 
watched the consummation with quiet, easy confidence, more in the 
guise of an interested spectator watching a new play than in that of 
the impresario all of a tremor between hopes and fears. 

K.’s state of mind on the eve of a battle was indeed not the least 
like that of most generals. I think he looked on a battle as a neces- 
sary but exceedingly vulgar and noisy brawl, and that the intellectual 
part of him always regretted when he could not strangle or starve the 
enemy out without a crude appeal to brute force. If he could have 
been induced to issue an order for the battle, it would have read 
somewhat as follows if it had come from his heart: “Here you are, 
O troops! and there is your enemy. I have clothed you, fed you, 
cared for you, placed you in the most advantageous tactical and stra- 
tegical position possible, so now please go and fight it out, and let me 
know when it is all over.” 

He knew his fighting generals and trusted them, and his trust was 
never misplaced; and if he is not the hawk-eyed battle-chief that 
Wellington was, he is this much the more, that he places his own men 
in positions where they cannot lose, and the enemy in positions where 
they cannot win. Can any one ask for more? 

No man surely ever more hated parade, show, and theatrical effect, 
or less courted popularity. He never spoke to a private soldier and 
never looked at him: there will be no Bulletins de la Grande Armeé 
in the records of his career, for he has neither the gift nor the in- 
clination to make those subtle appeals to our incomparable fighting 
men which touch their heart and win their confidence, and in this 
respect he approaches nearer to the type of Wellington than to any 
other. After our battalions had rushed through the dervish lines at 
the Atbara, Kitchener chanced to ride up and meet the British columns 
reforming. Seldom indeed can conqueror have had a prouder moment, 
for he was received with such a roar of maddened applause as I have 
never heard before or since, and perhaps none of us will ever hear, 
again, for that class of fighting is pretty well ended for every one this 
side of the grave. K. was pleased, but happy he was not: he would 
rather have been anywhere else at that moment, and I had to implore 
him, at the urgent request of one of our colonels, to come and say a 
few words to the men,—words inaudible because drowned in a fresh 
outburst of frenzied cheering. Another amusing instance of K.’s 
hatred of theatrical effect occurred at the close of this same fight. 
There was a deadly feud of long standing between K.’s and Hunter’s 
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native standard-bearers. K.’s flag, like all his turnout, was new and 
clean, and quite untouched by battle or breeze: Hunter’s flag, on the 
other hand, bore the honorable scars of long service and hard fighting, 
and had become a very tatterdemalion of a flag—all rags and rem- 
nants. The life of K.’s standard-bearer was no doubt made a burden 
to him by invidious comparisons, and he only bided his time to cry 
quits. So it befell that after the fight I happened to glance back at 
the flag, and was surprised to see it apparently shot through and 
through, torn, battered, and hanging in rags as though it had been 
hurled, like the heart of the Bruce, into the thickest of the fight. I 
pointed it out to K., who only smiled grimly and ordered a new one! 

The Atbara was a stiff fight, and rather a dangerous fight to boot, 
for at one moment everybody who held a rifle, friend and foe alike, 
was firing towards every point of the compass. Into that hell K. rode 
almost alone and quite unarmed, holding up his hand to stop the 
firing, and offering pardon to the still living remnant of the van- 
quished, who rushed out from trench and hut to throw themselves 
and their arms at his feet, as though recognizing the master spirit, 
and seeking safety under his shadow. Yet there were some who did 
not hesitate to accuse him afterwards of every crime against humanity, 
and I recall that scene and wonder at the little wisdom and less justice 
of his worthless detractors. 

Later on, as we rode through the dem, Lord E. Cecil joined us, 
and presently K. pulled up among the charred corpses on the burning 
ground to make some inquiries. Cecil made a grimace and pointed 
to the ground: it was strewn with dervish shells lying about under 
our horses’ hoofs and the hoofs of the chief’s horse, with the grass 
on fire all round them. Neither of us spoke, but Kismet, destiny, or 
whatever it is that sits behind the crupper, impelled K. to move on, 
and a few minutes later a column of smoke shot up into the air,—the 
shells had exploded. But K. had passed on, for his hour had not 
struck,—destiny had need of him still. 

When the fighting folk had had their say the looters had a merry 
time, and many a battle relic that now hangs in hall and cottage was 
garnered by those anxious for a memento of the day. K. was dictat- 
ing his despatch to the Queen when there passed in front of us a 
pony led by a syce, and laden with spoils selected from that field of 
plenty with the praiseworthy discrimination of an art connoisseur. 
K. hailed the man, and selecting the finest coat of mail and the most 
beautifully finished spear, bade me take it to General Gatacre with his 
warmest thanks for the splendid gallantry and good judgment with 
which he had led his fine brigade, I seem to see now the pleasant 
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light that shone in that brave soldier’s eyes as J gave him the message 
word for word. Gatacre! What-a splendid fellow, and how willingly 
any of us, whom he worked to death in the Sudan, would have given 
our right hands. to save him from the fate that befell him—at the 
hands of his own chiefs—in South Africa. He taught us, in Chitral, 
the Sudan, and South Africa, two great lessons: first, never to make 
difficulties ; secondly, never to complain of any hard knocks of fate, 
and to take the rough and the smooth things of life as they came. 
Oh, you poor deluded British public, will you never distinguish be- 
tween the men and the dummies? 

It is quite unnecesary to say that throughout a campaign Kitchener 
was absorbed in his work, to the entire and complete exclusion of 
every other matter. It would be presumptuous to say that he had no 
othér interests, but there were at least none that appeared on the 
surface: neither sport, literature, politics, nor art, still less the idle 
frivolities of society, interested him at all, and I can only recall a 
single incident which concerns a half or more of the human race, 
namely, the feminine portion of it. Once, just once, the eternal 
feminine entered into his strategical plans and influenced them in a 
curious manner. When Mahmud marched to the Atbara Kitchener 
raised his camp and placed himself between Mahmud and the Nile, 
settled himself down twenty miles from his foe, and waited. No 
matter which line of advance the dervishes selected they were bound 
to be met, bound to be fought. But to most of us the one consuming 
dread through all these long days of waiting was that Mahmud should 
escape, up the Atbara or back across the desert the way he had come, 
for both roads were absolutely open to him. At last I mentioned our 
fears to the chief. “They dare not go back without fighting now,” 
he said; “they dare not: they would never be able to face their 
women.” It was perfectly true and perfectly just. 

Every one knows from countless sketches and photographs K.’s 
personality campaigning: the long, lithe, active figure, with back as 
straight as a dart, the almost dandified finish of the uniform, and the 
workmanlike character of the equipment—every inch a soldier and a 
leader of men. But one hardly recognizes the K. one knows so well 
when he assumes the conventional disguises of mufti: it is quite a 
different being, and there is nothing in consonance with the man. 
Kitchener is a good rider, sitting his mount with easy grace and the 
lightest of hands, born of long habit and long hours in the saddle. 
Always well mounted, he travels far and fast, and at the end of the 
longest day his horse was never distressed, sure sign of sympathy be- 
tween horse and rider. 


+ 
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I have ventured to remark that K.’s forte was not infantry drill, 
and this little deficiency nearly landed us in a nasty place at Omdur- 
man. After the watering-hose part of the battle, when the Khalifa’s 
first grand attack had been beaten off, we were ordered to advance in 
échelon of brigades from our left upon the dervish capital. I was at 
that moment with Lyttelton’s Brigade, and this order gave us the first 
place in the advance, much to the disgust of poor Wauchope’s Brigade, 
for we were as jeaious of each other as two old tomcats. Now, a 
movement in échelon is never easy, even on a peace parade, for a 
small unit; and with any force, large or small, it can only be carried 
out properly if the distance to be maintained between the units is 
named. No distance being given, the natural consequence followed. 
The brigade behind us would not give way an inch, and instead of re- 
maining a good way off in our right rear, began treading on our heels 
as a protest against not being in front. This threw out the whole 
formation. Maxwell and Lewis in rear became disjointed, while 
Macdonald, moving out into the desert to take his proper place, was 
not only isolated, but surrounded and nearly overwhelmed. How 
coolly he fought on and how cleverly he extricated himself is a matter 
of history. 

On the other hand, Kitchener has never had sufficient justice done 
him for his decision to march into Omdurman, when the town was 
full of fighting men, the day more than half spent, and no recon- 
naissance possible owing to the mirage. It was a very serious and a 
very bold decision, and K., in taking it, understood the character of 
the enemy better than any one else. Had he delayed for twenty-four 
hours, we should probably have encountered a serious resistance, 
and have had to fight our way from house to house and wall to wall, 
—tighting that should always be avoided at almost any cost, since it 
invariably lead not only to heavy loss but to loss of the best men. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than between 
Kitchener in the saddle, with work still remaining ,to be done, and 
the same man, his task completed, standing under the shadow of the 
great tree on the river front before Gordon’s ruined palace on the 
4th September. He was softened, gentle, almost affectionate to all; 
and those—there were many—who had often misjudged and mis- 
understood him, must at last have realized that down—deep, deep 
down—in that often forbidding and always stern and self-reliant 
nature, there was a soft spot and a human sympathy, a something 
which throbbed,- and felt, and suffered, and rejoiced, in reasonable 
resemblance to the ordinary heart of an ordinary man. 

A great Imperial asset? Yes, that is the truth; but, pace Lord 
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Rosebery, we must not grudge Kitchener those few years of India 
which have always been the object of his ambition and his hope, for 
no soldier unacquainted with the needs of our great dependency can 
enter the War Office equipped with the necessary intellectual baggage 
for directing the armed forces of Britain and her dominions over- 
seas. But if and when he returns, it will be of the first and last im- 
portance for the public to secure for him not place but power; power 
to deal with the great problems of Imperial defense which still await 
the decision of the master mind; power to drain the slough of des- 
pond of the most inefficient and spendthrift of our great offices; 
power, absolute power, over not one but all the tools he desires to 
employ. 

This power and the necessary scope and independence will not 
be secured by his appointment as Secretary of State, and still less by 
his nomination as commander-in-chief. In the first case he becomes a 
prey to party, will be bandied about with the flotsam and jetsam of 
politics, and must necessarily stand or fall by one or other party in 
the state. In the second case he becomes a mere figurehead, sacrific- 
ing the utilitarian to the decorative, his time engaged in a thousand 
and one duties of show and parade, in reviewing troops, presenting 
colors, opening bazaars, inspecting garrisons, inculcating temperance, 
receiving royalties, not to mention those enervating visits to the 
Dukeries, and the endless round of so-called social “duties” which, 
taken all together, make it impossible even for an Admirable Crichton 
to fix his attention upon the really vital business which the nation 
desires and expects him to perform. 

There is one post to which Kitchener is suited, and which is suited 
to him—namely; that of Chief of the Staff, carrying with it, call it by 
what name you will, the solitary, and exclusive duty of prepara- 
tion for war. 

If Kitchener is intrusted with this task, and this task alone, aided 
by a good plain man of business, neither a “genius” nor a talker, as 
Secretary of State, and granted powers to make his views known to 
the public on all large questions of high military policy and to make 
them prevail, then I feel confident that in a few years our military 
position will be made as secure as it is now insecure, and that all those 
parasites which now clog our administration will be shorn from it, like 
leaves from the trees by a November gale, and that efficiency and 
economy will for the first time in our history become the watchword 
of a new departure and of a new model army. 

History, coldly reviewing the past by the light of many data inac- 
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cessible to the present, can alone give a fair and a just verdict on the 
life and deeds of a man; for contemporariés, the absence of perspective, 
the many /acune in the links of the chain of circumstance, are a neces- 
sary bar to perfect discrimination and finite judgment. 

There are statesmen, there are orators, there are no doubt divines 
in plenty with higher faculties of analysis and exposition than those 
possessed by Kitchener; but these talents are not necessarily, or even 
mainly, the mark of the highest gifts, or the infallible measure and 
test of greatness. - 

Kitchener’s strength lies in his power to create—surely the su- 
premest and grandest faculty of Nature herself; and nothing that I 
can name is more striking and more impressive in his character than 
his power to combine and organize material, no matter how rough 
and unsuitable, into a new, harmonious, and definite shape. His suc- 
cess from first to last is due to this power, a power he possesses in a 
higher degree and more concrete form than any other servant of the 


modern state. 





TINKERING WITH OFFICERS NAMES. 


[From the Note Book of a Veteran.] 


A QUESTION, recently raised, as to the right of any person to change 
a name except through the duly appointed legal authorities, has called 
attention to the startling fact that very few such changes are made in 
a legal manner. Not more than one in twenty of the numerous 
changes can be traced to any strictly legal or proper authority to make 
such changes. 

Take the army and navy, for example, and we find some remark- 
able examples’ of this character. Gen. Zachariah Taylor became 
Zachary Taylor, and Gen. Ulysses Hiram Grant became Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant. I have before me as I write a fac-simile of a page in the 
register of Roe’s hotel at West Point, N. Y., for May 29, 1839, on 
which is written in a fine, delicate hand, “U. H. Grant, George, Ohio.” 
But when U. H. Grant reported to the adjutant at the Military 
Academy he found his appointment made out for Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, so he had to enter under that name. 

It is a singular fact, and worthy to be noted in this connection, that 
Ulysses Grant White, of Georgetown, Ohio, the early home of Gen. 
Grant, was sent to West Point, where he graduated into the army, 
but after nearly seven years’ service he enterd the navy as a civil 
engineer. And in this transfer he was commissioned Ulysses Simpson 
Grant White, and has so remained. Owing to this error the Register 
of West Point Graduates has been changed from U. G. White to U. 
S. G. White. 

I question very much the authority of an enrolling officer to change 
names in any such manner; nor can the individual himself legally 
make such a change. When Capt. Stuart joined the army his name 
was written down as Stewart, and so it has remained. Bt. Major 
Mason Carter enlisted as a private under the name of Howard, but 
resumed his family name after becoming a commissioned officer. Bt. 
Brig. Gen. George F. B. Dandy also came up from the ranks, and, like 
Carter (both born in Georgia) changed his name to Geo. B. Dandy. 

Stephen Grover Cleveland, twice President and commander-in- - 
chief of the United States Army and Navy, changed his name to 
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Grover Cleveland. Major Gen. Nathanael Greene, not Nathaniel, as 
most everybody spells it, was originally carried on the old army 
rosters as “Nathan Green” and “Nath. Green,” but finally “Nathaniel 
Greene.” I have his autograph as “Nath Green,” and Gen. Washing- 
ton referred to him as “Gen. Green.” 

Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard, of the Confederate Army, was the 
son of James Toutant, who signed himself, James Toutant, of Beaure- 
gard, and when the son, Pierre Gustave Toutant, went to West Point 
he was entered as ‘P. G. T. Beauregard. During the civil war he 
signed himself G. T. or P. T. Beauregard. Major Gen. J. Patton 
Anderson, ex-member of the Confederate Congress, signed himself 
Patton Anderson nearly every time. Vice-President Alex. H. Stephens 
was plain Alexander Stephens until he added Hamilton to his name 
in honor of his beloved school teacher, and not the famous Alex. 
Hamilton, as many people suppose. 

A very singular case is that of Gen. Stephen M. Westmore, born 
in South Carolina ninety-seven years ago, but who died in New 
Orleans. He graduated from West Point as Stephen W. Moore, and 
yet his obituary referred to him as “Samuel M. Westmore.” It seems 
that he had his name changed from Samuel W. West Moore to Samuel 
M. Westmore, but his son, the surgeon general of the Confederate 
Army, was Sam’l P. Moore. John James Alexander Alfred Mouton, 
of Louisiana, graduated from West Point in 1850, but did not go into 
the. army. He was killed in the Confederate service in 1863 as Gen. 
Alfred Mouton, sometimes called John James Alfred Mouton. Arnold 
E. Jones graduated from West Point as Arnold Elzy, and became a 
major general in the C. S. A. Wm. Smith graduated as Wm. D. 
Fraser; Geo. R. Sullivan graduated as Geo. Russell J. Bowdoin; 
Matthew R. T. Harrison graduated as Matthew J. Williams; Sewall 
L. Fish graduated as Sewall L. Fremont. Major Micah John Jenkins, 
of South Carolina, a West Pointer, is now known as Micah Jenkins, 
the name of his father, Gen. Micah Jenkins, killed in’ the Confederate 
service. 

I could go on and note a hundred or more similar cases, not a 
dozen of which changes were made by any legal authority. The late 
James Fennimore Cooper, the famous author, is known in naval cir- 
cles officially only as James Cooper, ‘he being so commissioned as a 
midshipman. When Commander Alexander Slidell, U. S. N., made 
a change in his name to Alexander Slidell MacKenzie, nearly seventy 
years ago, the editor of the Army and Navy Chronicle protested 
against the change, but without preventing it. There is now in the 
navy a Capt. Morris Robinson Slidell MacKenzie. 
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Down in Florida the official maps still murder the names of Jesup 
and Basinger. There is' Lake Jessup, named for Gen. Thos. S. Jesup, 
while over in Georgia there is the town of Jesup named for Morris 
K. Jessup, of New York. Fort Bassinger, or Bassenger, is named 
for Lieut. Wm. S. Basinger, U. S. A., killed in the terrible Dade 
massacre. Gen. Joseph Finegan, of Florida, was hardly ever called 
by any other name than “Barney” Finegan. It is evident, therefore, 
that careless editors and public officials, civil and military, are re- 
sponsible for many changes of names of persons, as in the case of 


Grant, White, Jesup and Basinger. 
S. HerBert LANCEY. 
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WHAT IS TO COME? 


Wu At is to come when we have lived to-morrow ? 
What fortunes crowd within the coming day? 


_ Shall grief’s sharp fingers score another furrow? 


Or triumph bathe us in its glorious ray? 
What is to come? 


Fond dreams untold and sweeter joys untasted, 
Are ye to welcome in the unborn time? 
Or failure prove the fruit of hours wasted, 
And lead to age the too believing time? 
What is to come? 


Not all the memories the past can hallow, 
Not all the restless present can despise! 
The present hour may go, the past be fallow, 
Can match the future dazzling to our eyes. 

What is to come? 


The vainly proud, the selfishly ambitious, 
Shall they o’erride the fortunes of mankind? 
Or shall their teaching false and schemes pernicious 
By honest wrath be scattered to the wind? 
Is this to come? 


O patient toiler, take thou this assurance: 
Although of thy bright visions some will fade, 
One end alone has faithful stern endurance, 
That ever God and grateful nature made. 
This is to come. 


Reward and true endeavor are true neighbors, 
Whom pits and rugged obstacles divide, 
And pleasant fancy’s glow will cheer the labors, 
Which lead endeavor to her guerdon’s guide. 
This is to come. 





THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF A KING'S 
STATUE. 


HasEntT fata sua libelli. Not alone pictures, however, but statues 
too appear to have their history. One of the most remarkable ex- 
periences on record was that of the statue of the first king of Prussia, 
now standing before the palace at Konigsberg. 

In 1697 Elector Friedrich III., afterwards King Frederick I., had 
Schliiter model a statue of himself, which was cast in bronze by 
Jacobi (who also cast the statue of the Great Elector). It was to 
have been erected in the courtyard of the arsenal, but for some reason 
or other this was never done. 

In 1705, when the king was completing his plans for the construc- 
tion of a great building similar to the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, 
which was to have been located in front of the former King’s Gate 
(K6nigsthor) at Berlin, he directed that his statue should be placed 
in the cupola of this building. But this plan also failed, because it 
was found impossible to obtain the funds necessary for the erection 
of this monumental structure. 

When Eosander von Goethe, the builder of the present palace, in- 
duced the King: to erect the King’s Gate, it was decided to place the 
statue on that, but before the work was well under way the king 
died. 

His successor, Frederick William I., soon after his accession di- 
rected the Minister of State Von Prinzen to find a suitable place for 
the statue. The latter called in consultation two prominent men of the 
time, Wachter and the Archivist Cuno. Both thought the statue should 
have a crown, as it was not proper for a king to stand bare-headed, 
but they could come to no conclusion as to the manner of* fastening 
the crown on the head. Wachter feared, no matter how firmly it 
might be put on, yet in time it would fall off and thus be a bad omen 
for the future. Cuno, however, assured him that Jacobi had guar- 
anteed to cast the crown on the head so firmly as to form practically 
one piece with it, and also agreed to cover the Elector’s mantle with 
crowns and eagles that could never fall off. 

Then the two could not agree as to the place where the statue 
should be set up, nor how it was to be erected. Wachter suggested 
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that it should be placed on a shield, supported by two colossal bearers, 
because the old Germans used to raise their kings on a shield. 

These differences caused so much delay that the plan was never 
carried out. Finally, in 1728, when King August the Strong informed 
the court at Berlin of his proposed visit, the statue was actually ‘set 
up in the Molkenmarkt. By .way of decoration the statues of four 
slaves were to have been placed at the corners, but as time was 
pressing -they were not cast in bronze, but merely modeled in plaster 
(by Koch) and bronzed. Soon after, however, the weather destroyed 
the plaster statues and the king’s statue was again stored in the 
arsenal. 

Meanwhile Meyer was directed to cast four permanent slaves after 
Koch’s plaster models. Years passed, however, and nothing further 
was done. Finally, in 1737, the king decided to place the statue in the 
well-known street of Berlin, Unter den Linden, just where the statue 
of Frederick the Great now stands, but on a column fifty feet high. 
The foundations were constructed and the marble column erected, 
when the king died, and the erection of the statue was put off. 

The latter remained in the arsenal until 1760. At this time the 
advance of Austrians and Russians threatened Berlin, consequently 
the statue, along with many guns and other material, was shipped to 
Spandau, and did not return till the end of the war in 1764. Fora 
long time it lay unnoticed, with its head down and its legs up in the 
air, among a lot of obsolete guns in a corner of the arsenal, until 
General Von Dieskan, inspector-general of the artillery corps, who 
had charge of thearsenal, had it set upright in the upper floor of the 
latter, the four bronze slaves being set up on the lower floor. 

There they remained until 1801. On the occasion of the hundred- 
year anniversary of the crowning of Frederick I., King Frederick 
William III. presented the statue to the city of Konigsberg, with the 
inscription: “Presented on the 18th of January, 1801, by Frederick 
William III. to the noble people of Prussia as a perpetual memorial 
of mutual love and. trust.” 

At the eastern portal of the palace at K6nigsberg this statue, 104 
years after its completion, found a permanent resting place, where it 


has now stood for a hundred years. 
J. P. Wisser, 


Major, U. S. Army. 





HISTORY OF THE LOYAL LEGION. 


[Read before Wisconsin Commandery, October 4, 1899.] 


On the 15th of April, 1865, the day after the assassination of President 
Abraham Lincoln, several officers of the Union Army met informally, 
without notice, at the office of Colonel ‘Thomas Ellwood Zell, the head 
of the great publishing house of that name in Philadelphia. At this 
meeting, as at countless other similar impromptu meetings of loyal 
people that day in all parts of the country, the appalling tragedy which 
had occurred at Washington was the main topic of discussion. It 
was determined by those present to call a mass meeting of citizens for 
the purpose of expressing public sentiment in regard to the great 
crime which had been perpetrated, to declare anew allegiance to the 
Union and to provide for a proper representation from Philadelphia 
at the obsequies of the martyred President at the national capital. 

The public meeting called under these circumstances was held April 
20th, five days afterward. It was attended by an immense number 
of people. Among other proceedings Colonel Zell presented a motion, 
which was adopted, to the effect that a society should bé formed to 
commemorate the events and principles of the war for the Union 
then drawing to a close, and that measures should be adopted to 
promote that object. 

Those who had interested themselves in the formation of the 
proposed society held subsequent meetings. The conferences were 
frequent and excited must interest. Colonel Zell, Lieutenant Colonel 
and Surgeon Samuel B. Wylie Mitchell and Captain Peter D. Keyser 
were most prominent at the various gatherings. Many’ plans of or- 
ganization were presented and discussed. The Society of the Cincin- 
nati, constituted of American and French officers of the Revolutionary 
Army organized after the peace of 1783, was regarded as in some 
respects the model. As a result of prolonged and thoughtful delibera- 
tion our present name—“The Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States”—-was adopted and Colonel Zell was elected Com- 
mander, Dr. Mitchell was elected Recorder and Captain Keyser was 
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elected Chancellor of the provisional society. A public meeting of the 
Loyal Legion, the first in its history, was held May 31st. During 
several ensuing months similar meetings were held. Difficulty was 
experienced from the fact that, while a large number of those interested 
in the movement were present at the various meetings, the attendance 
was irregular’and fluctuating. Many came occasionally and were 
conspicuous at some of the councils, but failed to return. Yet, not- 
withstanding these changes, there remained a permanent nucleus, a 
faithful few, who persevered with industry and zeal in the endeavor 
to organize the new patriotic order. In addition ‘to the first three 
names on the list, five or six new members of the temporary organiza- 
tion were elected April 20th and others were elected from time to 
time. The form of the organization was still unsettled. Some changes 
from the original plans were proposed. It was a custom for each 
member to present at the meetings written schemes ; some were adopt- 
ed and others rejected. At times the discussions were marked by more 
or less asperity. At length the plan of organization was finished 
substantially as it now stands. We must admire the structure which 
cost so much patient thought and inspired labor. It is of composite 
architecture, showing plastic marks of the work of many minds and 
of the hopes for its perpetual life. 

The hereditary feature of the order was adopted after heated dis- 
pute and in spite of earnest objections. It was copied from a similar 
feature in the Society of the Cincinnati. That order is now represented 
by about 500 direct and collateral descendants of its founders. This 
provision should insure to the Loyal Legion a prolonged life. Com- 
paratively a few Revolutionary, perhaps not more than 100 in all, 
constituted at its origin the Society of the Cincinnati. The Loyal 
Legion has now more than 8,000 names of members of the First Class 
on its rosters. From the lineage of this vast membership our order 
should be perpetuated through many generations or for ages. 

The pian of a permanent organization for the Loyal Legion having 
been perfected, the Commandery of Pennsylvania was installed 
November 4th, 1865, to date from April 15th in the same year, com- 
memorating the day of the first meeting. Major General George Cad- 
wallader was elected commander with a full list of officers. The 
officers of the previous provisional society which I have described 
are designated the founders of the Loyal Legion. Their zeal, their 
industry, their devotion to the duties of the apostleship which they 
assumed never failed. Principally to their labors we are indebted for 
the existence of the Loyal Legion founded as we believe in principles 
and in forms of administration which shall endure throughout a 
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prolonged future. For these reasons I believe that the personal facts 
which I have collected are of superior and lasting interest. I am their 
sole biographer. 

Samuel Brown Wylie Mitchell is the first name on the lists of the 
Loyal Legion; his diploma and insignia are No. 1. He was. born 
August 16, 1828; he died August 16, 1879, his 51st birthday. He was 
major and surgeon of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, serving from 
August 1, 1861, to August 24, 1865, when he was honorably dis- 
charged. He was brevetted for gallant and meritorious conduct. He 
was a native of Philadelphia, was educated and admitted to practice 
in that city. His medical skill was great and it was unequaled by his 
personal and professional popularity. He was a man of wealth and 
his social standing was high. He was recorder-in-chief of the Loyal 
Legion from the time of its organization’to his death in 1879. In 
resolutions adopted by the Commandery of Pennsylvania at the time, 
he is described as “courteous, generous and hospitable to all and be- 
loved by multitudes of friends.” It is said that in his last moments 
of consciousness he expressed solicitude for the prosperity of the 
Loyal Legion. 

Colonel Thomas Ellwood Zell was of Quaker descent and was born 
in Philadelphia June 6, 1828. His christian name is the name of the 
famous Quaker friend of John Milton and is associated with a golden 
age in English literature. He was highly educated and several years 
ot his early life were spent in home and foreign travel. He was en- 
gaged in business in Philadelphia and becamie the head of. the publish- 
ing house bearing his name. He was a captain in the 121st Pennsyl- 
vania infantry and Lieutenant Colonel of the 3d battalion of Pennsyl- 
vania infantry ; was honorably mustered out January 29th, 1864. After 
he retired from the military service he resumed business, establishing 
branches of his publishing house in New York, London, Paris and 
Chicago. He published Zell’s Universal Encylopedia, a monumental 
work of literary industry and enterprise. He lives in Philadelphia 
and has a winter residence at the town of Zellwood in Florida. He 
is second on our lists with diploma and insignia No. 2. 

Peter Dirck Keyser, the third of the conspicuous trio regarded as 
the founders of the Loyal Legion, was born in Philadelphia February 
8, 1835. As his name indicates he was of Dutch descent, tracing his 
ancestry to pilgrims from Holland who settled in this country in 1680. 
He was captain in the gist Pennsylvania infantry from September 
21st, 1861, to August 15th, 1862, and served in the medical depart- 
ment of the Army in 1864 and 1865. After the war he became eminent 
in schools of surgery and ophthalmology and held various civic and 
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professional positions. At the time of his death he was chancellor of 
the commandery-in-chief. His diploma and insignia are No. 3. 

It is a remarkable fact that neither of the men who mainly per- 
formed the work involved in perfecting the organization of the Loyal 
Legion and devised the elaborate plan of hereditary membership, leit 
a son to succeed him by inheritance. Col. Zell is represented in the 
Second Class and will be succeeded in the First Class by his nephew, 
Commander C. Ellwood Colahan of the United States Navy. Neither 
Dr. Mitchell nor Dr. Keyser left a successor. The insignia of each, 
number one and number three, lapsed and is vacant. 

Beginning with the Pennsylvania Commandery. the various com- 


manderies were organized in the following order: 
No. of mem- 
DatTiInGc From bers Aug. 1, 1899. 
Pennsylvania April 15, 1865 
January 17, 1866 
April 25, 1866 
Massachusetts 
California 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
District of Columbia 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
April 22, 1866 
October 20, 1886 
Colorado 
Indiana 
Washington January 14, 1891 
Vermont October 14, 1891 


Until 1885 the Commandery of Pennsylvania was regarded as the 
chief legislative and judicial body of the order. General Cadwallader 
was annually re-elected commander of the Pennsylvania Commandery 
and was acting commander-in-chief until his death in 1879. General 
W. S. Hancock was then elected commander of the Pennsylvania 
Commandery and continued in that office by repeated re-elections, 
serving at the time as acting commander-in-chief until 1885. In that 
year the Commandery-in-Chief of the United States was organized 
and installed and General Hancock was elected commander-in-chief. 
He was re-elected in 1886 and died during that year. 


*Total membership June, 1902, 195. 
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Here I would do less than justice to my feelings and less than 
what I regard as justice to the honored dead if I should fail to pay 
a passing tribute.of eulogy to the memory of one of the most distin- 
guished members of this order, and its commander-in-chief for seven 
years—that superb and ideal soldier, that immaculate patriot, that 
cultured scholar and gentleman, that all accomplished American 
fellow-citizen, General Winfield Scott Hancock. It was not my 
fortune to know him during the Civil War, as I served with troops at 
a distance from the scenes of his several commands. I became ac- 
quainted with him while he was in command of the Department of 
Dakota, with headquarters at St. Paul, and I was a resident of that 
city from 1868 to 1872. Perhaps this gave me a better opportunity to 
observe all the merits of his character than was enjoyed by those 
who knew him only as a military commander. I found that his every 
day conversation was that of wisdom tempered with sweetest affa- 
bility and by fascinating humor. By humor I do not mean conua- 
drums, puns, coarse jokes and immodest stories. I mean that soften- 
ing, mellowing, chastening influence—that beauty and grace of the 
mind, which clothe every thought in a drapery of loveliness. He had 
the sublime inspiration of uncommon common sense. He had many 
gifts. -If his mind had been otherwise directed—if he had not been 
a great soldier, he would have been a great writer or a great orator. 
His remarks on men and things, on the events of the times, on 
politics, on the movements of history, were rich in interest and in- 
struction—they were the efflorescence and fruit of his seasoned ex- 
perience and observation. His personal, moral and social qualities 
were such as to make him one of the most delightful of men—such a 
man as all other manly men admire, such a man as women inevitably 
love. His name is a consecration on the pages of American history 
where it appears. 

The commanders-in-chief who succeeded General Hancock were 
Lieut. General Philip H. Sheridan from 1886 until his death in 1889; 
General Rutherford B. Hayes from 1889 until his death in 1892; 
General Lucius Fairchild from 1892 to 1895, in whjch year he died; 
General John Gibbon’ in 1896, his death occurring in that year. 
General Gibbon was succeeded by Admiral Bancroft Gherardi, who 
served until Oct. 18, 1899; Lieut. General John M. Schofield has been 
commander-in-chief ever since that time. 

Colonel John Page Nicholson has been recorder-in-chief of the 
Loyal Legion since 1885. He entered the military service in 1861 as 
a private in the 28th Pennsylvania Infantry ; was appointed lieutenant 
in the same regiment in 1862; was subsequently promoted from rank 
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to rank and March 13, 1865, was appointed lieut. colonel as a reward 
for gallant and meritorious conduct during the war. As in the case 
of the recorder of this commandery, it seems to have been considered 
wise policy to clothe the faithful compiler and custodian of our records 
with something resembling a permanent tenure of office. 

The Commandery of Wisconsin was organized at a meeting held 
at the Newhall House, Milwaukee, May 15, 1874, by the following 
named companions who had been elected to the order through the 
Commandery of the State of Massachusetts: General C. S. Hamilton, 
of Fond du Lac, Wis.; Colonel C. D. Robinson, of Green Bay, Wis. ; 
Colonel James H. Howe, of Kenosha, Wis.; Major W. A. Collins, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Capt. D. R. May, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Capt. 
J. B. Oliver, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Capt. I. M. Bean, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Capt. G. W. James, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Capt. 
G. W. Bacon, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Major James Sawyer, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Capt. Edward Ferguson, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Lieut. Colonel J. McC. Bell, of Milwaukee, Wis.; and General E. W. 
Hincks, of the Commandery of New York. General C. S. Hamilton 
was chosen chairman and Capt. I. M. Bean secretary. 

In the election of officers Colonel James H. Howe was chosen 
commander and Capt. Garth W. James recorder. The commanders 
of the Wisconsin Commandery since that time have been as follows: 


Col. Charles D. Robinson 

Brig. Gen. E. W. Hincks 

Capt. Garth W. James 

Major Gen. Chas. S. Hamilton.... 

Capt. Irving M. Bean 

Col..Charles A. Hamilton 

Brig. Gen. Lucius Faircaild 

Capt. George W. Burnell 

Capt. George I. Robinson Chicago Bd. of T. Btty 
Lieut. Col. C. D. Cleveland 2d Conn. H. Art’y 
Maj. Charles H. Anson 1st Vt. Art’y 

Lieut. Edward Ferguson 1st Wis. Inf 

Lieut. Col. Joseph McC. Bell 

Bvt. Brig. Gen. F. C. Winkler. 

Capt. George E. Sutherland mth BH. Art’y, U.S. C. T 
Lieut. Henry B. Harshaw 2d Wis. Inf 

Major Charles H. Ross 13th Ind. Inf 

Lieut. Cornelius Wheeler 2d Wis. Inf 

Capt. F. H. Magdeburg 14th Wis. Inf 

First Lieut. Theron W. Haight...24th New York Inf 
First Lieut. Frank A.. Anson 1st Vt. Art’y 

First Lieut. Walter Kempster 10th New York Cav 
First Lieut. Albert H. Hollister...30th U. S. C. T 
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The recorders of this commandery have been as follows: 


Capt. Garth W. James ; 1874 to 1876 
Lieut. Col. Joseph McC. Bell 5 A 1877 to 1881 
Lieut. Col. John L. Hathaway ae 1882 and 1883 
Lieut. James R. Saville Ss 1884 and 1885 
Chandler P. Chapman 

Captain Charles King............. U. S. A 1887 and 1888 
Capt. A. Ross Houston en 1889 to present time 


The Order of the Loyal Legion is constituted of officers and 
honorably discharged officers of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
regular or volunteer, who actually served in the war for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. These are members of the First Class. Mem- 
bers of the Second Class are the oldest sons or lineal descendants of 
members of the First Class. On the death of the person whom they 
represent they may become members of the First Class by inheritance. 
Members of the Third Class are civilians distinguished by acts of 
eminent patriotism during the war for the Union. No members of 
this class have been admitted to the order since 1890. 

The officers of the state commanderies are the commander, senior 
and junior vice commanders, recorder, register, treasurer, chancellor, 
chaplain and a council of five. 

The commandery-in-chief is constituted of the commanders, the 
senior and junior vice commanders and recorders, all past and present, 
of the state commanderies. Its meetings are held annually at Phila- 
delphia, which is regarded as the headquarters of the order. 

There is a congress of the order constituted of the commander-in- 
chief, the recorder-in-chief and three delegates from each state com- 
mandery. This body assembles once in four years. It is a legislative 
body having power to. revise the constitution and rules of the order. 

The insignia of the order is a cross of eight points, gold and 
enamel, with rays forming a star, pendant from a red, white and blue 
ribbon. In the center is the inscripton, “Lex Regit, Arma Tuenter,” 
Law Rules, Arms Defend. On the other side is “M. O. Loyal Legion 
U. S., MDCCCLXV.” Each member has a diploma which, with the 
insignia, bears a number corresponding to that of the sequence in 
which he is registered on the rolls of the order. A rosette or button 
of red, white and blue is worn for recognition. There is no uniform, 
but on occasions of ceremony members may wear the uniform of their 
rank in the service. 

In each state commandery at its various meetings “papers,” as 
they are called, are read by members appointed for the purpose. The 
“papers” are histories of campaigns, of battles or of isolated events in 
the war, or they may be essays on war topics or may be varied in 
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other respects. I venture to say that, if all the “papers” read in the 
various commanderies since their organization should be compiled and 
judiciously edited, they would form a library of war literature un- 
equaled in interest by any similar collection in the world. Many of 
these “papers” have the force of style displayed in Czsar’s Commen- 
taries on his own campaigns; some have the epigrammatic brilliancy 
of Macaulay’s best rhetoric. They form a mine of knowledge from 
which the future historian may extract the most valuable materials 
for his work, which will endure to all time. 

There can be no greater history—no more important and instruc- 
tive chapter in the annals of nations can be written—than is contained 
in the records of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. ,Our great names—those of Grant, of Farragut, of Sherman 
and Sheridan, are as splendid as any in the world. In our own com- 
mandery names can be recited, those of the living and those of the 
dead, who were heroes, who fought with unexcelled bravery on many 
battlefields, and who commanded troops with patriotic valor, skill and 
discretion. Many sitting before me participated in actions during 
the Civil War where more men were killed in a single charge lasting 
twenty minutes than were killed during the entire late war with Spain, 
including the casualties in the Philippines. Their deeds add luster to 
the name of this order ; their deeds add luster to the story of American 
arms, 

The comparison of the Loyal Legion with the Society of the 
Cincinnati is a natural suggestion. But along the arches of immortal 
fame, none of the illustrious names on the muster rolls of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, except that of Washington alone, shall be embla- 
zoned above the illustrious names. on the muster rolls of the Order of 
the Loyal Legion. The Society of the Cincinnati was formed to com- 
memorate the events of the war to establish the American Union 
and to establish the institutions of American liberty. The Order of 
the Loyal Legion was formed to commemorate the events of the war 
by which the American Union and the institutions of American liberty 
were preserved from overthrow. The services of the members of this 
order were no less useful, were of no less vital importance to the 
country and to mankind than were those of the founders of the 
Republic. If the Republic was worth creating it was more than worth 
saving. Our laurels, the laurels of every member of the Loyal Legion 
in all its branches—the laurels of every soldier who imperiled his life 
for the Union, are a priceless possession; they form a wreath of 
imperishable glory. 

E. A. CALKINS, 
Lieutenant Colonel 3d Wisconsin Cavalry. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 


articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


In the periods immediately succeeding wars, whether great or 
small, the world always takes more interest in questions of organiza- 
tion, consequently we find in current military literature a great variety 
of articles on this subject. The most important of these relate to our 
coast artillery, our cavalry, our medical department, our navy (espec- 
ially the engineers) and the British navy. They are as follows: 

1. A Step Forward.—Journal U. S. Artillery, January-February. 

2. Coast Artillery Organization —Same. 

3. Otganization of the Personnel for the care of Electrical Appa- 
ratus at Posts.—Same. 

4. Mounted Rifles—U. S. Cavalry Journal, January. 

5. The Medical Department of the U. S. Army Transport Ser- 
vice-—Journal Military Surgeons, January. 

6. Conduct of the Naval Medical Officer During an Action.— 
Same, 

7. How Best to Meet the Navy’s Greatest Need.—Proc. Naval 
Institute, December. 

8. Naval Administration —Same. 

g. The Question of Naval Engineers.—Same. 

10. Conscription or Compulsory Volunteerjng—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, January. 

11. Origin, Evolution and Future of the Personnel of the British 
Navy.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, January. 

12. The Admiralty Scheme.—United Service Magazine, Feb- 
ruary. 

13. The Royal Marines.—Same. 

14. The New Organization of the Belgian Army.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, January to. 
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15. The German Cavalry.—Internationale Revue, Supplement 46. 

16. Shall the Canteen be Restored?—Army and Navy Journal, 
December 27 and January 17; Army and Navy Register, February 7. 

17. Changes in the World’s Armies.—/nternationale Revue, Janu- 
ary. 

The first of these articles is a clear and strong presentation of 
the advantages which have been derived from the reorganization of 
the Artillery into a Corps and the appointment of a Chief of Artillery. 
The promotion of the chief to the grade of Brigadier General since 
this article was printed is not only well merited on the part of the 
present incumbent of the office, but was demanded on principle: the 
responsibilities involved were alone sufficient to warrant it. 

The second article, by Captain Frank W. Coe, Artillery Corps, 
deserves careful consideration, in view of the fact that before long 
the Coast Artillery must be increased ; if for no other purpose than to 
care for the material which is being installed as the new fortifications 
are being completed, and much more if the government desires to 
have its coast defenses efficient and properly prepared. 

One of the most important points in the article is the contention 
that three reliefs are not necessary for our sea coast guns. In our 
opinion neither the Spanish War experience nor that of the maneu- 
vers we have had furnish sufficient data to draw such a general con- 
clusion in the face of the world’s accepted view on the subject. We 
agree perfectly that the maneuvers seemed to indicate that one relief 
would be sufficient (except for certain special details and stations 
fully explained by the author), but it is not safe to go too far in 
drawing conclusions from limited experience, and in some of the 
recent naval maneuvers this very point was met by the Admiral’s plan 
of attack; he divided his squadron into four divisions, which took 
turns in steaming by and bombarding the forts, so that each division 
had a long rest between actions, while the forts were kept busy all 
the time. ; ‘ 

Coast Artillery differs from Field Artillery in that the former is 
always exposed to the enemy’s attack and is on the defensive from 
the beginning, and must, in consequence, be prepared for attack at 
all times. A defect in organization or strength of garrison may there- 
fore be fatal at the only point on the coast that the enemy may strike. 
It is wise to make perfectly sure before making a radical change, and 
in our opinion three reliefs are still necessary at the guns, and that 
force should be provided for war, at least until further experience 
proves it unnecessary. 

Another important point in this paper is the question of the 
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command of a mortar battery. There is no doubt whatever in our 
minds that the whole battery should be a unit, but when the author 
says it is “a thing to be handled by the fire commander as he would 
handle one of several Gatling guns in a street fight,” and that “The 
responsibilities which the commander of one of these units shoulders 
is about the same whether it be a battery of two 8-inch guns manned 
by eighty-two men, or a battery of sixteen mortars manned by 328 
men,” we must differ decidedly. The mortar battery is certainly as 
important and responsible a command as a battalion of infantry, and 
each pit corresponds in importance to a company of infantry. This 
does not mean that the unit of command idea need be lost sight of, 
but that the unit of organization should be determined by the men 
required for each pit, the range-finding and other details outside the 
pit corresponding exactly to the infantry battalion staff. 

We have unduly emphasized these two points because they are 
practically the only ones on which we differ from the author. A 
careful study of the subject would certainly be timely for the Coast 
Artillery, because it will not be long ere we must make up our minds 
as to what is actually needed in the way of troops to man our guns 
and officers to command them, and Captain Coe has opened the way 
for the foundation of a rational system. Whether one or three 
reliefs are required for the guns, or whether a mortar battery is a 
proper command for a major or a captain, the author’s arguments 
on the great points discussed are strong and conclusive, and these 
are (1) the necessity for a more flexible organization, other than a 
company of fixed strength, and determined by the guns and emplace- 
ment alone; (2) an increase of the strength of the Coast Artillery 
troops to give one relief for the armament now installed, and a future 
increase provided for to give one relief for the new armament as fast 
as it is completed; (3) observe sergeants (with, in our opinion, the 
rank and pay of electrician sergeants). 

The third of the above papers is by Captain Henry C. Davis, 
the instructor in the Department of Electricity at the Artillery 
School, and outlines a system by which the electric plants at Coast 
Artillery posts may be properly cared for. 

The article on Mounted Rifles is a very readable one, and consti- 
tutes a very sensible view on the question of mounted infantry. 

Major Kilbourne’s account of the Medical Department of our 
Army Transport Service is of interest and value to us all. 

The seventh article is of vital importance to the navy, and cannot 
be too thoroughly studied. The need of the navy in officers was deeply 
impressed on us in our recent service with the navy in the Caribbean 
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Sea. The object of this paper is to indicate the best way to obtain 
the number and kind of officers required. To give an idea of the 
points raised in this paper we venture to summarize them: Increasing 
the capacity of the Naval Academy to 1,440 (the capacity of the 
quarters now building is 720) ; increasing the number of cadets at 
the academy to 2,000 for a few years only, “to make up for the neglect 
and short-sightedness of the past twenty years” ; changing the entrance 
age limits to sixteen to nineteen (they are fifteen-to twenty now), 
thus giving more uniform classes; and appointments by competitive 
examination only, whether made by Representative, Senator or the 
President, besides fifty at large by competition. 

The article is far more comprehensive than this outline suggests 
and goes into the details of each course, the practical work at the 
academy, and the practice cruise at sea. 

The eighth article is the second of Rear Admiral Luce’s contribu- 
tions on Naval Administration, referring to the navy’s need of a 
real General Staff, “charged with the duty of preparing plans for 
naval campaigns, and of directing, under the Secretary of the Navy, 
the military operations af our several fleets and squadrons.” 

The purpose of the next article, on The Question of Naval En- 
gineers, is best explained by the author’s introductory remarks: 

“A majority of the officers of the navy believe that the amalga- 
mation of the line and the engineer corps in 1898 was the best solu- 
tion of the difficulties laid before the board presided over by President 
Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. At the same time, it 
is probable that few officers are of the opinion that the present out- 
look is satisfactory and that matters should be left as they are.” 

This article should be read in connection with the ninth article 
under Military Education and Training, entitled “Against Combined 
Training,” (United Service Magazine, February) from which it 
appears that the British are having similar difficulties. 

The tenth article is a general discussion of the needs of Great 
Britain for the defense of the Empire, and changes necessary to obtain 
the requisite force on land. 

The eleventh paper discusses the needs of the British navy in its 
personnel, and recommends the abolition of the Royal Marines, the 
Accountant Department and the Chaplains. The paper was dis- 
cussed by Lord Charles Beresford and others. The next paper re- 
lates to the same subject, and its author is also opposed to the 
engineers of the navy having command aboard ship. The thirteenth 
article is an argument in favor of abolishing the Royal Marines. 
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The article on the German Cavalry considers the necessity for 
increasing this force, in view of the fact that the Triple Alliance can 
place but 449 squadrons on its eastern frontier, while Russia can 
assemble 711, and but 198 squadrons on its western frontier, to which 
France can oppose 236. 

The articles on the Army Canteen are worthy of attention by our 
legislators. The army itself is as much interested in the good 
behavior, moral conduct and general efficiency of its members as any 
outside organization or individuals, and, we believe, know better what 
is best for the private soldiers. The sale of beer at. the canteen is 
believed to be advantageous by those charged with the responsibility 
for the discipline and general conduct of the soldiers, and should 
therefore be allowed. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The articles on this subject are also quite numerous, and relate 
principally to drill and maneuvers: 


1. The Cavalry School of Application at Sumner.—U. S. Cavalry 
Journal, January. 

2. A New System of Infantry Drill—Army and Navy Gazette, 
January 24, 31; February 7. 

3. The New Infantry Drill Regulations —Revue du Cercle Mili- 
taire, January 24, 31. 

4. Thoughts About Cavalry—U. S. Cavalry Journal, January. 

5. Cavalry in Battle—Revue du Cercle Militaire, January 24, 31. 

6. Army Training School.—Army and Navy Gazette, January 17. 

7. Drill Regulations for ten-in. and twelve-in. B. L. R—Journal 
U. S. Artillery, January-February. 

8. A Staff Ride as a Means of Military Education —United 
Service Magazine, February. 

g. Against Combined Training.—Same. 

10. The Fort Riley Maneuvers, 1902.—U. S. Cavalry Journal, 
January. : 

11. The Maneuvers between the Navy and the Coast Artillery.— 
Proc. Naval Institute, December. 

12. The Army and Navy Maneuvers as Viewed from Afloat.— 
Same. 

13. German Naval Maneuvers.—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, January. 

14. Training of Gun Captains.—Proc. Naval Institute, December. 

15. The Training of Landsmen.—Same. 
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16. The German Maneuvers of 1902.—Internationale Revue, 
Suppl. 46. 

17. Naval War Game (Jane’s).—Scientific American Supple- 
ment, January 31, February 7. 


The first of these is by Captain T. B. Mott, Artillery Corps, Mili- 
tary Attaché at Paris, and gives a good account of the great French 
cavalry school derived from actual observation and inspection, illus- 
trated by some good photographs. 

In concluding, the author draws these lessons for our own service: 

“There exists in and out of our army a belief not only that West 
Point is a magnificant school of horsemanship, but that the graduate 
of West Point is a better rider and horseman than the graduate of 
any other institution in the world. It makes no difference that the 
holders of this opinion have never been outside of American terri- 
tory or had a chance to make the comparison, the opinion is preva- 
lent, and it is pernicious, since any opinion which causes us to overrate 
ourselves is a bar to progress. 

“Horsemanship may be considered as ability to ride, ability to 
train a horse for riding. and that general knowledge of the animal 
which fits the rider to get the best work out of his mount. 

“An accomplished officer of cavalry or light artillery should be a 
horseman in all three senses of the word, and an instructor to boot. 
In our service, he may or he may not be, this depending wholly upon 
the individual, since we have no school where all mounted officers must 
necessarily accomplish a complete course in horsemanship. 

“West Point is not such a school, and that we have no such school 
outside of West Point, is due to the prevalent belief at West Point 
and in the army at large, that the Military Academy sends out its 
graduates armed with a sufficient knowledge of horsemanship. The 
graduate himself, unfortunately, believes this more firmly than any- 
body else, and this is bad for him and bad for the service. 

“What then is wrong? Our standard both of horses and horse- 
manship. The quality of horsemanship taught at West Point is all 
right, but the extent of the knowledge imparted is insufficient; as far 
as the training goes it is excellent; its insufficiency is entirely due to 
two causes, lack of time and lack of tools. If this insufficiency were 
known and acknowledged, there would be no danger for the service. 
Means would be provided to continue and perfect the work well and 
correctly begun; unfortunately the almost universal belief that the 
graduate is fully prepared to exercise the office of teacher to the 
horses and recruits of his regiment, bars the way to the rapid and 
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necessary progress he could make from being a good rough rider to 
being a capable horseman. 

“How can it be improved? First, by having at West Point in 
addition to a sufficient number of the present type of horses for cadets 
to learn on, twenty perfectly trained thoroughbreds for riding hall 
work and twenty perfectly trained hunters for outside work; if this 
is impossible, ten of each. These horses should be ridden only by = 
first classmen, and those who have not shown sufficient aptitude should 
not be given these horses till their last six months. 

‘“‘A cadet who has ridden for one year such horses as these would 
have indelibly fixed for all time his standard of the type of horse 
proper for the service of a mounted officer; he would probably never 
be content until he owned one equally good, and to do so is well 
within his means. 

“Riding such horses under the eye of a watchful master would 
exhibit every fault committed by the rider and show the latter, as 
only experience can, the standard he should aspire to in his work of 
training young horses himself. 

“The French second lieutenant joins his regiment three years after 
entering St. Cyr, having devoted (1,500-+-720) 2,220 hours to learning 
riding, training and horsemanship; this on the very best horses of 
every class, with every accessory that money can buy, on all sorts of 
ground, over all kinds of obstacles, and directed by the most accom- 
plished horsemen on the continent. 

“The difference between 215 hours, devoted in three years to the 
American’s instruction, and 2,220 hours, devoted during an equal 
period to the Frenchman’s instruction, is rather glaring, and one must 
be inspired by an overwhelming contempt for the French race, and 
a prodigious ignorance of the French cavalry officer, if these figures 
and facts related above leave him convinced that the American cavalry 
officer has nothing to learn in France.” 


The second article, by Colonel Serjeant, commanding the 5th 
battalion, the Rifle Brigade, is a new infantry drill-system. 

“The following advantages are claimed for this system by the 
originator, viz., that :— 

“(1) It is the most suitable yet originated from which to develop 
an infantry attack or counter attack, whether by small units or in 
force, because it involves as little sacrifice of time, energy and life 
as possible under the remarkable conditions of modern warfare. 

“(2) It is equally satisfactory for the handling of men, whether 
in close or extended order, because it furnishes all the conditions 
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necessary to the thorough and efficient control of the men in both 
these formations. 

“(3) It is applicable to mounted infantry. 

(4) It provides for the establishment of ready administrative 


7 






control. 
“(5) It embraces four important elements essential to the success- 


ful manipulation of infantry and mounted infantry, viz., simplicity, 
order, mobility and potentiality. 


“The following is a brief general description of the system: 










THE SUB-SECTION. 





“(1) The sub-section consists of a row of five soldiers placed side 

by side, occupying, and equally dividing, five yards of frontage. It 
is numbered from right to left consecutively, viz., from one to five; 
No. 3, a corporal, acting “corporal, or chosen man being its leader. 
The sub-section constitutes the tactical unit of the half-section and 
the minor tactical unit of the section 










THE SECTION. 







(2) The section consists of four sub-sections placed parallel to 
each other, comprising twenty corporals (or acting corporals) and 
men, occupying, and equally dividing, an oblong space of five yards 
of frontage by four yards in depth. These sub-sections are numbered 
from front to rear, viz., one to four consecutively. The section is 
divided into two half-sections (each containing two sub-sections), 
termed “front” and “rear” half-sections. When detached from the 
section each half-section is commanded. by its léading sub-section 
leader. Sub-sections Nos. 1 and 3 should contain the second scouts. 
The section is commanded by a sergeant or acting sergeant, and it 
constitutes the tactical unit both of the sub-division and half-com- 
pany and the lesser tactical unit of the company.” ° | 

The third paper relates to the new French infantry drill regula- 
tions of October 8, 1902, differing but little from those of. 1901. In 
this new manual part arms and the volley, in firing, are abolished ; 
one entire chapter is new, that of the School of the Section. 

The fourth and fifth articles refer to the use of cavalry tactically, 
as well as to its training. 

The sixth proposes a system for the training of minors to become 
private soldiers in the army, and the establishment of training schools 


for the purpose. . 
The seventh article explains itself. Captain Vestel, the author, has 
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given considerable attention to the subject, and there is no doubt but 
that the present Drill Regulations require modification at nearly all 
emplacements, and admit of improvement. 

The eighth paper is on Staff Rides of Instruction, so generally 
resorted to on the continent to instruct officers in tactics, general staff 
duty, etc., and now ordered for all army corps, divisions and even 
regiments in the British Army. A staff ride is, in reality, solving a 
tactical problem in the field without troops, by actually riding over the 
theatre of operations with a class of officers under instruction, and 
discussing the phases of the problem as it progresses. 

The ninth paper (already referred to) is an argument against the 
combined training of line (or executive) and engineer officers of the 
navy. 

The paper on the Fort Riley maneuvers is taken from the excellent 
officiaf report on the subject by Colonel A. L. Wagner. 

The next paper is a complete account of the maneuvers between 
the navy and the coast artillery last September, from the coast artil- 
lery standpoint, while the following article is from the navy stand- 
point, by Lieut. Comdr. Roy C. Smith, who took a prominent part in 
preparing the Rules for the Maneuvers, and in the maneuvers them- 
selves. The rules were remarkably good, considering that no previous 
attempt had been made to compare forts and ships in this way, and 
the fact that they were criticised only shows that both services were 
anxious to assist in improving and perfecting them for the future. 

The article presents the main features of the mimic campaign in 
a thoroughly fair spirit, and the conclusions are practically what are 
admitted on all hands. The various attacks are set forth in their 
true light, and the results attained by the fleet are not exaggerated. 
The entire paper is an excellent study, especially for the coast 
artillery. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The articles on these subjects are comparatively few this month, 
and comprise : FA 

1. The Campaign in Virginia, 1864-5.—Jnternationale Revue, 
Betheft, 36. 

2. Biographical Sketch of Emilia Aguinaldo—U. S. Cavalry 
Journal, January. 

3. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—United Service 
Magazine, February. 

4. What has the Boer War'to Teach us as Regards the Infantry 
Attack ?—Journal Royal United Service Institution, January. 
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5. Tactical Problem.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, January 17. 

6. The Tactics of the Gun.—Proc. Naval Institute, December. 

The first of these is a German study of our great campaigns at 
the close of the Civil War. ‘ 

The second is an interesting sketch of Aguinaldo’s life. 


The third is really a discussion (by T. Miller Maguire, LL. D.) of 
the military geography of India, and more especially of Afghanistan. 
The introduction is interesting, and has food for though in it: 

“It is almost vanity to dwell much longer on any strategic lessons 
from Europe. It has taught all that it can teach, and its day of pre- 
eminence among the continents is over. For certain reasons, ethnical, 
religious and commercial, and largely because it was difficult to shake 
off the sway which the Roman Empires, Western and Eastern, held 
over the imaginations of mankind, the peoples of Western Europe 
fancied that they had for ever established the predominance of their 
religions and their fashions and their arts, the latter two especially 
being, in my mind, paltry compared with the magnificent creations 
of the East. Even European manufactures and coarse industries 
depending on coal and iron and electricity will soon have not a chance 
of rivalling the products of Asiatic labor. 

“As Napoleon pointed out a hundred years ago, there will be 
nothing of weight in Europe compared with Asia and America before 
the year 1950. Already the British on the western flank of Europe 
welcome the alliance of the Japanese on the eastern flank of Asia. 

“When either the Panama or Nicaragua Canal is opened, the most 
stupendous strategic and commercial event in all history will fave 
occurred, and the power of Europeans who dwell west of the Niemen 
will be gone forever. Even now they do not live on the produce of the 
soil, and their people emigrate with enthusiasm, in numbers far sur- 
passing the southward migrations of the Goths. Eastward as well as 
westward the course of Empire takes its way. In order to turn the 
balance of European power, we do not go to the Rhine or the Danube, 
but to China. Fortunately, Canadian, Australian and Indian states- 
men have foreseen all this—and the British occupy Esquimault, New 
Zealand, and Singapore. 

“Modern inventions alone, without any reference to the innate nat- 
ural force of the lands bounding the Pacific Ocean, would tend to 
displace Europe.. The electric power of the St. Lawrence basin is 
already recognized, but that which will radiate from the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi may soon leave the Buffalo enterprise in the shade. 

“Siberia has ten times the potentialities of wealth of every kind 
that are available in the whole Northern European plain. 
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“Massy and ponderous Africa, monstrous Australia and Southern 
America, with its forests and waterfalls, will assert an equality with 
Europe whenever roads, and better still, railroads, shall cross them 
in all directions and traverse their deserts and mountain ranges.’ 

“The advantages, on the other hand, which Europe derives from 
its backbone of mountains, its radiating rivers, and its generally well- 
balanced outline, are not as great now as they were when man was de- 
pendent exclusively on the resources furnished by nature. 

“The case of Germany is rapidly becoming as bad as England. The 
Germans must acquire Asian and American soil of a temperate charac- 
ter, and also tropical land, and must become a great sea power, or its 
people must cease to marry. 

“Every day confirms me in a doctrine which I have preached for 
years—that on Asia and the American side of the Pacific depends the 
future of all European peoples. Africa cannot help them very effi- 
ciently for a long time to come. I always like to have a good author- 
ity for my statements, and here is a summary of the views of the 
most competent contemporary German authorities :-— 

“*Germany is estranged from her mother-earth to a formidable 
extent” (Voight). She must import on a great scale, and she can only 
pay for her imports by a great export trade, “Here we are,” writes 
Seering, “a people of nearly sixty millions, on a territory smaller than 
Texas, with a yearly increment of 800,000 souls, with a gigantic 
export industry and foreign trade, threatened in the highest degree 
by the policy of exclusion and annexation on which the world- 
empires have embarked.” The facts.of population (or emigration) 
point in the same direction, to the vital and primary importance of 
“overseas.” Germany sent out five or six millions of her children in 
the nineteenth century, and lost them. Is she to send out twenty mil- 
lions in the twentieth century, and lose them, too? If she is not to 
lose them, there must be German colonies for them to go to (Schmol- 
ler). Plantation colonies are also needed in tropical regions to grow 
the tropical products which Germany requires. From every point of 
view we come round to the same conclusion. Germany is absolutely 
dependent on foreign trade, and that trade cannot be regarded as se- 
cure unless protected by a great fleet.’ 

“Before twenty years have passed the routes of Xerxes, Alex- 
ander, Julian, and the Crusaders in the East will be as familiar as 
household words to the men in the street, and then the game players 
of the British Government will just begin to study them, and the enor- 
mous resources of the countries which they traverse. Such is the 
theory of Emile Réclus. 
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“It amuses me to read the elaborate debates in our local Parliament 
at Westminster about the paltriest futilities, such as antiquated and 
absurd minutize of education, or elaborate details of abortions of 
Home Rule and fantastic cures for tipplers ; whereas, in point of fact, 
the acquisition of one Pacific island by New Zealand will have more 
influence on our future history than every bill which our local Parlia- 
ment has passed for the past fifty years. The Manchurian Railway 
is of moré fateful significance than all the military tomfoolery of Mr. 
Brodrick and his henchmen. In, like manner, when. we come to 
strategy, the tremendous maneuvers in Asia from the days of the 
Medes and Persians even to the Russian advance on Blagovestchensk, 
the fell incursions of Zenghes Khan’ from Mongolia to Russia and 
back to Pekin and the operations of Timurlane’s 80,000 cavalry from 
Samarkland over the mountains and on to Delhi, make even the 
Franco-German War appear to be a mere trifling incident in the 
world’s history.” 


The fourth article is by Colonel Von Lindenan, of the German 
General Staff, an article that appears to us of such great value that 
we will quote from it somewhat liberally : 

“England found at the beginning of the war the truth of the old 
maxim that weapons which are not modern become the most expensive 
that can be used. 

“And England’s army had to learn yet another old truth on the bat- 
tle-field, which had been forgotten in the changes of time. Tactical 
formations are governed by fire effect, modern weapons govern mod- 
ern formations. Because England’s old regiments did not understand 
at the beginning how to solve this problem of new formations, and 
did not recognize the fundamental principles which promised success 
even against modern firearms, they at first failed in their attacks, and 
their failure was the more readily brought about as they began their 
attacks under conditions which, in German opinion, did not seem to 
promise success. The defender had the advantage of the ground; 
that could not be altered. The advantage which the superiority of 
weapons could have given to the attacker was overlooked. Superiority 
in numbers was, indeed, assured; but this could have been turned to 
far greater use than was actually done. Everything accordingly 
turned on the skilful use of forces; but here again was failure. The 
British Army, trained for years past in savage warfare, and over- 
confident, experienced a very unpleasant surprise when first exposed 
to the effect of modern firearms in South Africa. But this effect of 
modern firearms would have been equally a surprise to the troops of 
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other armies. In face of the conjoint rapid fire from the small-bore 
magazine rifle, and the quick-firing field gun, no army should have 
attempted the attack over the open smokeless battle-field. 


* * * * * * * + 


“And it was only because the German infantry succeeded on its own 
initiative in throwing overboard the old attack formations during the 
campaign of 1870, formations which had cost it some of its best regi- 
ments in the early battles, that it was spared further sad experiences 
in the subsequent course of the war. But we all agree that the price 
at which our infantry bought their experiences was a very costly one. 
It must be admitted that those who maintained these losses should 
have been avoided, had due regard been paid to the experience gained 
by the troops in the battles of 1866, were justified in their criticisms. 
These lessons had simply been ignored. 

“There appeared, in the year 1805, a book by Heinrich Dietrich v. 
Biilow, entitled ‘Modern Tactics,’ in which it was stated: The battles 
of the future will be decided by the fire of the skirmishers. Biilow 
also declares that the use of ground by skirmishers is extremely im- 
portant, and even hints that creeping on the stomach should be care- 
fully practised. ‘How much blood would have been spared if the 
Prussian Grenadiers and Musketeers had only ventured to lie down 
when under the enemy’s fire!’ says General v. der Goltz, speaking of 
Rossbach and Jena. 


* * * * 2 : * * * 


“It was only misfortune that brought the new formations of 1813 
to the test. In contradistinction to this, the happy course of the war 
of 1866 caused the lessons which had been learnt, with regard to the 
employment of infantry to be forgotten and led to the costly sacrifices 
of 1870 already mentioned. Even when the splendid troops, in the 
course of the war of 1870 had shaken themselves free of the old and 
dead formations, and made the swarms of riflemen the principal fight- 
ing formation for infantry, 17 years in the feeling of victory passed 
by, and it was not until 1st September, 1888, regulations confirming 
the lessons learned in the battle-field itself were issued to the infantry.” 

Comparing the German and British drill regulations the author, 
after describing the British mode of attack in three lines,* and the 
advance of the first line, proceeds: 

“The way in which the attack of the two following lines is carried 


*Derived from the French, as is our own. J. P. W. 
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out in peace-time caused the action of the leading line to be continuous- 
ly curtailed, and made the heavy onslaught of the second line chiefly 
an advance of drums, trumpets, and hurrahs. 

“Still more questionable was the use made of the third line, which, 
in a defensive position, awaited the outcome of the fight in order to 
cover the retreat or take up the pursuit. The manner of employing fire 
was very different in the two regulations. The British preferred the 
volley, the German relied on the well-aimed individual fire of the 
marksmen. The small stress which was laid on the training of the 
individual men on the range was due to this view of the British, 
although the number of rounds allotted to each man in the year was 
amply sufficient for his proper training in marksmanship, 

“With regard to the deployment of the shooting line, it was laid 
down in the British regulations that the interval between each man 
should be stated. A shooting line in single ranks arm to arm was 
contemplated in section 48. Close firing lines were nearly always 
made use of in the beginning of the war. It was only on the arrival 
of Lord Roberts in the country that more open formations were 
adopted. 

“Finally, differences existed between the two regulations with re- 
spect to the opening of fire, which were afterwards to prove fateful 
on the South African battle-fields. Whilst sections I. 132 and 133 of 
our drill regulations, taken in conjunction with section 160 of our 
musketry instructions, define the limits of the short, medium, and 
distant ranges, short ranges being reckoned up to 600 metres and 
medium up to 1,000 metres, the British drew the line between short 
and medium ranges at 500, that is to say, about 460 metres. It there- 
fore placed this range, in spite of the increased effect of firearms, 140 
metres nearer the enemy. It is only under quite. exceptional circum- 
stances that firing ought to be opened at ranges over 800 yards (735 
metres) ; accordingly, whereas medium ranges, according to British 
ideas, commenced 265 metres after ours, it was clear that the fire of 
British infantry opened at a later stage in the fight than would have 
been the case with us.” 


The fifth article is one of the usual tactical problems in the Revue 
du Cercle Militaire, most of which are worthy of study. 

The sixth article is a tactical study of the use of guns aboard ship 
to obtain the best firing effect, and the fleet tactics best adapted to this 
end. The author (Lieut.-Comdr. Niblack) is well known as an au- 
thority in the Navy 
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WARSHIPS, 


The articles enumerated under this head are only those of greatest 
interest to us, and comprise: 


1. The Most Powerful Battleships of the Principal Powers.— 
Journal U. S. Artillery, January and February. 

2. The Battleship Braunschweig.—Jour. Royal United Service 
Institution, January. 

3. Trial of the Maine.—Same. 

4. Submarine Torpedo Boats.—Scientific American Supplement, 
February 7. 

5. Submarine Boats.—Proc. Naval Institute, December. 

6. Operations of French Submarines——Journal U. S. Artillery, 
January and February. 

7. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Proc. Naval Institute, De- 
cember ; Internationale Revue, January. 


The first article (a translation from Armée et Marine) sets forth 
what may be called the philosophy of recent naval constructions, and 
presents (fully illustrated by diagrams) the characteristics of the fol- 
lowing recent battleships: Benedetto Brin, Regina Margherita, Vitto- 
rio Emanuele, Regina Elena, the Wittesbach class, the Georgia class 
and the design for our new battleships, the Duncan class, the Queen, 
the King Edward VII class, the Hatsuse class, the Tavrichesky, the 
Borodino, and the Republique. ; 

The second article, an account of the trial of the Maine, is par- 
ticularly interesting on account of the recommendations of the Board 
as to the proper way of conducting speed trials. The Maine made 18 
knots. 

The third article describes the 13,200-ton battleship Braunschweig, 
launched on December 20, 1902. The heaviest guns are 11-inch, and 
the belt armor between barbettes is 9-inch, the turrets 10-inch. 

The fourth article is a very complete description of submarines, 
fully illustrated, including the Adder, Holland, Gustave Zédé, Gym- 
note, Goubet’s, the Turkish Nordenfelt, and a few old types to illus- 
trate the development of the subject. 

The fifth article is the same paper as the fourth. 

The sixth describes the operations of the French submarines in 
recent maneuvers, at Cherbourg and Ajaccio. 


The last articles are mentioned merely to indicate where the latest 
information on changes in the world’s navies are to be found. 
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MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


A few interesting articles on this subject have appeared: 


1. A question of exchange in the Mediterranean —Journ. Royal 
United Service Institution, January. 
2. Australian Naval Defence—United Service Magazine, Febru- 


ary. 
3- Imperial Federation —Same. 
4. Bizerta—Journ. Royal United Service Institution, January. 
5. The Position of Italy in the Mediterranean.—I/nternationale 
Revue, Supplement 46. 


The first of these is a very interesting article, and contains some 
historical facts that many of us have probably forgotten, therefore we 
venture to quote a few extracts: 

“Much has been said and written lately about the question of naval 
docks at Gibraltar. The primary object of these docks in time of war 
would be to keep up the speed of the fleet in adjacent waters by afford- 
ing opportunity to the ships of having their bottoms cleaned. The 
repair of minor injuries received in action could also be carried out, 
but heavy pieces of work entailing large forgings, etc., would necessi- 
tate the vessels being sent home. 

“Gibraltar has belonged to Great Britain since 1704, and it-seems 
somewhat unfortunate that the construction of docks has only been 
undertaken when they are no longer safe from the fire of a possible 
enemy. There is no doubt that the docks at present being constructed 
on the west side are exposed to the fire of a long-range artillery from 
the Spanish mainland adjoining the bay. To protect this dock from 
the eastern gales it would be necessary to construct immense break- 
waters, in deep soundings, at a cost of many millions of pounds. A 
very serious problem presents itself. Can we obtain the strategical 
objects aimed at in a more complete and nsreerened manner by any 
other means ? 

“The answer appears to be Yes, if we will give up Gibraltar to 
Spain in exchange for other territory. 

“Many people are in favor of exchanging Ceuta, the opposite Pillar 
of Hercules for the Rock, in the belief that docks could be constructed 
there where our ships could repair and refit in safety. This is not the 
case. 

“An examination of a chart or map of the country near Ceuta will 
show that the peninsula, from a military point of view, is much the 
same as Gibraltar, with its faults intensified. 


ok * * K 2k 
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“No place in the western waters of the Mediterranean seems to 
meet the case better than Minorca, with its magnificnt harbor. of Port 
Mahon, 

“An examinaion of a large scale map will show that Port Mahon 
offers great facilities for the construction of docks secure from attack. 
The harbor consists of an arm of the sea, about three miles long, with 
deep water creeks running off it on both sides, and two or three islands 
in the middle. Its width averages about half a mile. There is ex- 
cellent anchorage for a large number of the heaviest battle-ships, the 
holding ground consisting mostly of sand, shells, and gravel. Along 
its sides run hills protecting it from fire, and offering sites for forts 
with a good command of the surrounding country. The highest points 
of these hills are at the entrance to the harbor, where the old Fort St. 
Philip and the modern and powerful La Mola deny, the passage. 

“If there are no engineering objections, Port Mahon thus appears 
to be an ideal place for the construction of dry docks. Its position is 
about six hundred miles from Gibraltar, which may at first seem an 
objection, but further examination will show that it is in a grand naval 
strategical position. It lies, more or less, at the centre of a circle, on 
the circumference of which are the great naval ports of Cartagena, 
Toulon, Genoa, and Spezzia. Should the fleets of possible enemies be 
attempting to combine for any of these ports, no better naval base 
could be asked for than Port Mahon for a blockading fleet. It also 
lies in a direct line between Toulon and Algeria, and would menace 
the communication between the south of France and that great French 
colony. 

“Minorca was captured by the British four years later than Gib- 
raltar, 1. ¢., in 1708, after little resistance. We held it, with great 
advantage to the fleet, till 1756. In this year a great French expe- 
dition was planned against it. The British fleet was enticed away on 
other work. Then the Duc de Richelieu, with fifteen thousand men 
in a hundred and twenty transports, convoyed by La Galissoniére with 
twelve sail of the line, laid siege to Port Mahon, in which was a 
meagre garrison under General Blakeney. 

“They held out most gallantly in Fort St. Philip for seventy days, 
but eventually capitulated with the honors of war. It was during this 
siege that the relief was attempted by Byng, without success. For 
this he was superseded and eventually tried by court-martial and shot. 

“In 1763 we regained Minorca by exchanging it for Cuba and the 
Philippines, so recently lost by Spain to the United States of America. 
We once more lost Minorca, after a memorable siege, in 1782. On 
this occasion the expedition started from Cadiz, under the Duke of 
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Crillon, as if to attack the British West Indies, but turning round, 
slipped through the straits and sailed for Minorca, where they landed 
eight thousand men. General Murray, the Governor, retired into Fort 
St. Philip with his small force of four regiments, and did not sur- 
render until it had been reduced by scurvy and other diseases to six 
hundred. 

“Minorca capitulated to Sir Charles Stuart in 1798, after the battle 
of the Nile, but in 1802 the then Government, thinking Malta suffi- 
cient for our wants in the Mediterranean, ceded it to Spain under the 
treaty of Amiens. 

“This proposed exchange of Gibraltar for other territory is one of 
old standing, having been proposed by several Ministries. As far 
back as 1757, Pitt proposed its restoration to Spain in exchange for 
Minorca. No doubt that great statesman saw that, from one point of 
view, Gibraltar is a weakness to Great Britain. It is the bait which 
could be held out to Spain by any Power wishing to induce her to join 
an alliance against us. Spain may not appear to be a very favorable 
antagonist at present, but the use of the ports of Ferrol and Cartagena 
would be of great assistance to the alliance. 

“To sum up, the advantages to be gained by the exchange would 
be :— . 

“1, A superior strategical position in the Mediterranean. 

“2. The provision of docks in a secure position at Port Mahon, 
at less cost than in Gibraltar. 

3. More friendly relations with Spain.” 

The second and third of the above articles refer to the questions 
of Australia’s proper contributions to the British Navy, and of her 
federal union with the mother country. 

The fourth relates to France’s: great new nayal base in Algeria, 
giving an account of the works under construction there, with a plan 
of the port and its vicinity, and a sketch of the arsenal at Sidi Ab- 
dallah. ; 

The fifth article takes up the question of Italy’s strategic position 
again (as a member of the Triple Alliance) and considers the strength 
and value of her navy now and in 1906. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


There are but four articles on this subject, three of which relate 
to the automatic pistol and one to the lance: 

1. Automatic Colt Pistol—U. S$. Cavalry Journal, January. 

2. Automatic Pistol, Borchardt-Luger System.—Same. 
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3. Comments on the Luger Automatic Pistol—Same. 

4. The Lance as a Weapon for Cavalry.—J ournal Royal United 
Service Institution, January. 

The first two of these articles are descriptive, and are fully illus- 
trated, while the third contains comments on the Luger pistol by a 
number of cavalry officers, giving the results of their experience with 
it. : 

The fourth article brings up the question of the lance again, and 
since Russia has just decided to give up this weapon (except for the 
front rank) it may be interesting to follow the author’s arguments. 

After stating in full all the advantages, real and ideal, claimed for 
the lance, the author emunerates a long list of disadvantages and reach- 
es the following conclusions: 

“The friends of the lance are pursuing a phantom, and are de- 
ceived by appearances. The lance can be’ opposed successfully ; 
Charles XII. found out how to deal with the lances of his innumer- 
able enemy. 

“It is largely a matter of nervousness; one man may feel it more 
than another. But he who is nervous before a lance will be equally so 
if he be armed with one. It is the picture of that ‘serried rank of 
steely points’ that appalls—and we can show that this need not be so. 
In Germany every attempt is made to keep the ranks closed as far as 
possible. To meet lancers successfully they must be opposed by troops 
of equal value. The inferior men will always come off worse. The ob- 
ject in view is to force gaps in the opposing line of lancers for the 
swordsmen.” 

The author then states the measures to be taken to oppose the 
lance and continues : 

“The successes of Charlés XII. were won by the splendid qualities 
of the Swedish cavalry against overwhelming numbers of irreguiar 
lancers. These qualities are the secrets of his successes. 

“In 1889, when the lance was brought into the German Service, 
the French Revue de Cavalerie supported its adoption in France 
simply on the ground of following others. One must always bear in 
mind that the chief argument for the lance is the moral impression 
it arouses, and that this is obtained only by the weapons of the front 
rank, and that its great drawbacks exist chiefly in its adoption by the 
rear rank; also that the remaining drawbacks are, to a certain extent, 
avoided by arming only the front rank with them. But there is no 
argument for arming only lancer regiments with the lance. It is either 


all or nothing. 
“Seidlitz is quoted in conclusion. In the charge it is a matter of 
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indifference what weapon the soldier carries. The chief thing is that 
he should be well mounted; and he should bear in mind the inshake- 
able resolution to ride down his enemy with his horse’s breast. In the 
melée the sword and mace are the only weapons practicable.” 

“This riding-down can also be effected in open fighting, especially 
with well-trained horses and where an enemy can be charged obliquely. 

“The freedom of movement of the swordsman in the mélée is not 
restricted by his weapon; and this should be used incessantly in single 
combat against lancers. A passive attitude leads to the swordsman’s 
undoing. The success of the lance is due to poor swordsmanship. 

“In Russia the question of the lance has again been brought for- 
ward. General Dochturov stated that many years back, when the 
question was first raised: “The arming of the cavalry for the charge 
is of little value. A badly trained body of poor armed horsemen will 
always be inferior to an armed but bold and well-mounted eriemy.’ 

“Colonel de Witte declares ‘that changes, and many of them, may 
come about in the arming of cavalry; and we need not be at all sur- 
prised that if the whole Russian cavalry were to adopt the lance, the 
Germans should discard it immediately.’ ” 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


The following are the principal articles under this head: 
1. Formula for determining the deviating effect of wind.—Jour. 
. U. S. Artillery, January and February. 

2. The S. S. Nautical Range Finder—Army and Navy Journal, 
December 27. 

3. The 16-inch Army Gun.—Same, January 24. 

4. French Rapid Fire Field Artillery—Journ. U. S Artillery, 
Januiry and February. 

5. Field Guns at the Instant of Firing —Same. 

6. Armor, Projectiles, and Military Explosives—Jour. U. S. 
Artillery, January and February. ar 

7. New Designations for Smokeless Powders and Explosives.— 
Same. 

8. New Explosives and Powders in Italy—Same. 

g. Electricity in Permanent Sea Coast Defenses.—Same. 

10. The Torpedo Virator—Jour. Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, January. 

11. Rapid Fire Field Guns at the Diisseldorf Exposition.—J/n- 
ternationale Revue, Supplement 46. 

12. The Mode of Combustion of Modern Powders.—Kriegstech- 


nische Zeitschrift, 1. 
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13. Sights for field-guns (latest Krupp).—Same. . 

14. Steel projectiles and shields for field-guns.—Same. 

15. Loss of energy in firing, by loss of heat given to the weapon. 
—Same. . 


The first of these is a solution of a difficult problem in ballistics by 
Major Whistler of the Artillery. 

The second is.a description of a new range finder for use aboard 
ship. It is a mathematical and mechanical device for obtaining im- 
mediately and simply by inspection the result of what is known as 
Buckner’s method, which consists in measuring the angle between 
the visible horizon and the water line of the object, the range of which 
is required. Its construction and use are similar to those of the sex- 
tant. © 

The third article relates to the new army 16-inch gun, recently 
tested at Sandy Hook: 

“The successful trial of the 16-inch rifle at Sandy Hook on Satur- 
day, January 17, has converted into advocates for such ordnance many 
in and out of the Ordnance Corps, who were at least doubtful as to 
the expediency of building guns of this caliber. The big gun not. only 
realized the most sanguine expectations concerning it, but it furnished 
a complete vindication of the accuracy of the advance calculations of 
Col. J. M. Ingalls, U. S. A., retired, as to what it would accomplish, 
which had been called in question by foreign experts. The greatest 
elevation of the gun on the proof carriage is four degrees. Taking 
the initial velocity of the 2,400 pound shot at 2,300 f. s., the computa- 
tion by Ingalls’s formula, gave a theoretical range at this elevation of 
6,387 yards. In the trial of the gun, observations from the base end 
stations showed an actual range of 6,350 yards, or within 37 yards of 
the computed range; a difference of less than six-tenths of one per 
cent. Ingalls computed the extreme range, with the same weight of 
shot and the same initial velocity, at 20.9 miles. Allowing the same 
per cent. of difference, and the maximum range should be 20.691 miles, 
or one-half of the distance between Washington and Annapolis. The 
Artillery will be delighted to find Ingalls’s formulas so reliable. For- 
eign ballastic experts claimed that his calculations were some miles in 
excess of the possibilities of the gun. 

“When the 16-inch gun was fired with an elevation of 1 degree, 
25 min., it ranged 2,500 yards. The loss in velocity of the 16-inch 
projectiles for the first 450 feet was not over 17 feet, or about four 
per cent. of the velocity over the same initial space of 450 feet.. This 
is due to a fact which should be emphasized in this connection, this is, 


e 
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that sectional density, or ratio of weight of projectile to area of cross 
section, increases with the caliber. Comparing the sectional densities 
of the 12-inch and the 16-inch projectile, both of the same form, we 
find that they stand in the ratio of eight to twelve in favor of the 16- 
inch. The maximum ordinate of the 16-inch projectile for a range of 
one and one-half miles may be rightly stated at ninety feet. The dan- 
ger space for a battleship includes this entire ‘distance of one and one- 
_ half miles*from the muzzle, and over the arc of a circle traversed by 
the gun. 

“This is a great gain in effectiveness over the 12-inch gun, and 
the Chief of Ordnance, General Crozier, is quite correct when he states 
that the successful performance of the 16-inch gun at Sandy Hook, if 
it does not lead to the manufacture of more guns of like caliber, will 
at least result in the building of a gun of caliber intermediate between 
the 16-inch and the 12-inch, or say 14 or 15 inches. This intermediate 
gun will probably be the next in order. All artillerists know what flat 
trajections signify, and the value of the recorded performance of the 
new gun. 

“We heartily congratulate Colonel Farley, we hope-by the time this 
article is read, General Farley, on the triumphant conclusion of the 
great task he has had at Watervliet in completing this gun. It will be 
a monument to him and to all who have had any part in the conception, 
progress and completion of the work now so happily brought to a 
conclusion. General Crozier is quoted as saying at the conclusion of 
the trial at Sandy Hook: ‘The tests that have been made to-day have 
demonstrated that if guns like this are ever needed by this country 
they can be turned out successfully here. When a gun has handled 
the largest charge of smokeless powder ever put into a gun, as this one 
has, it is safe to say that it is an absolute success, Everything has 
worked to our satisfaction.’ ” 

The fourth article contains a detailed description of the new French 
field gun, illustrated by diagrams giving the nomenclature of all the 
parts. 

The fifth article reproduces photographs of the three latest types 
of rapid-fire field pieces at the instant of firing, and illustrated graph- 
ically the advantages of the system in which the gun recoils on its 
carriage, instead of the carriage recoiling on the ground. 

The sixth is an excellent article by Captain Jamieson, Ordnance 
Department, on the work of his department at the Proving Grounds, 
and on modern armor, projectiles and explosives, illustrating by the 
trial of the army 12-inch rifle and the Gathmann gun, using explosive 
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D or maximite and guncotton, respectively, as the bursting charge. 
The article is well illustrated. 

The seventh article is timely, and will probably lead to the adoption 
of some general system of nomenclature by ail the nations. 

The eighth article describes the new Italian powder Pertite, which 
is merely a form of picric acid, with some improvements in the process 
of manufacture. 

The ninth article on “Electricity in Permanent Sea-coast De- 
fenses,” by Major Goethals of the Engineers, is of great interest to 
the Coast Artillery especially, but is also of-use to the general reader. 
Electricity is coming more and more into play, and already the coast 
forts need expert electricians to assist them in taking care of the elec- 
trical plants. 

The tenth article describes an invention by a Norwegian naval 
officer, which is of great value. 

The ordinary torpedo, with permanently deflected gyroscope, will, 
after turning through the angle for which it was deflected (30, 45, 90, 
etc., degrees), move straight ahead, but by this invention the rudder 
is kept hard aport (or starboard) for some time after the torpedo 
turns through this angle, so that, instead of moving straight ahead, 
the torpedo keeps turning till it is in the original line of sight (along 
the longer axis of the torpedo boat, in the direction of the target). 

Now, according to the old method, the distance of the target from 
the torpedo boat must be accurately estimated, or the torpedo will miss 
it, but with this improvement, since the torpedo finally runs along the 
line of sight, the range makes no difference. 

The invention has been tested at the Norwegian naval proving 
grounds at Horten, and proved efficient. 

A torpedo boat with two torpedo tubes, one with the torpedo gy- 
roscope deflected 30 degrees to the right, the other 30 degrees to the 
left, can thus have all-round fire. 

The eleventh article describes and illustrates the Ehrhardt field and 
mountain guns, with and without shields, at the Diisseldorf Exposition. 

The twelfth article is a mathematical discussion of the mode of 
combustion of the modern smokeless. powders, and constitutes a val- 
uable contribution to ballistics. 

The thirteenth article is an excellent article, illustrated by drawings 
and photographs, on the latest forms of Krupp sights for field guns. 
It is a study in itself, and reveals great progress in this subject. 
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MILITARY HYGIENE, 


The following articles are explained by their titles: 


1. Experiences of the British Army Medical Services in the War 
in South Africa—Journal Military Surgeons, January. 

2. Character Study in the Examination of Persons for Military 
Service.—Same. 

3. Report of Cases of Bolo Wounds.—Same. 

4. Some practical Suggestions on Tropical Hygiene.—Same 

5. Surra—U. S. Cavalry Journal, January. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. The Airship of L’Hoste.—Scientific American Supplement, 
February 14. 

2. The New Lance Boat of the German Army.—U. S. Cavalry 
Journal, January. 

3. The Svea Hill-climbing Bicycle-—Scientific American Supple- 
ment, February 7. 

4. The Means of Military Communication and Transportation.— 
Internationale Revue, Supplement 46. 

The Company Cart.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, 
January. 

6. The Present State of Wireless Telegraphy.—Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, January 31. 

7. War Dogs. 

8. Peoples of the Pacific—Journal Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, January. 

g. Breeding in Canada of Horses for Army Use.—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, January. 


The only article we have space left to treat of more fully is the one 
on the company cart, a result of experiences in South Africa: 

“In these days, when mobility and decentralization are so much 
sought after, I often think much might be done to make a company 
more self-supporting. Under present arrangements no company can 
have its regimental headquarters for even one night without first 
indenting on the transport department or on the regimental transport 
officer for a wagon to take out its kits, rations, etc.; or even if a sec- 
tion is required to go out as a picket, the same steps have to be gone 
through to procure a pack-mule to carry out their blankets. Now, all 
this is against mobility, and might be simplified by giving each com- 
pany (when in service) its own cart with four mules; and though 
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the expenses might be a trifle more than under existing arrangements, 
yet the comfort and the efficiency of the men would far out-balance 
this small outlay. No one but a company officer knows what a differ- 
ence to his men’s comfort such a cart would be. During the early 
part of the present war, in Natal, infantry regiments had only one 
water-cart allowed them. These carts hold about enough water for 
the supply of four companies, so it can be imagined how often a com- 
pany officer saw his men returning from the cart with the old story 
“No water left.’ 


* 2k * * * * * * * * 


“Having, I trust, now shown the need of a cart of some sort, let 
me state what I consider would be the most useful general type of cart 
for this purpose, and unhesitatingly I say the ‘Scotch cart,’ so well 
known in South Africa, is par excellence the best for this purpose. 
For those who are not acquainted with this cart I would explain that 
it is a two-wheeled box cart, fitted with a Cape brake and drawn by 
four mules, with pole draught ; it carries 1,000 lbs. weight. The only 
addition that I propose making to this cart is to fit in two small gal- 
vanized iron tanks below the body of the cart, but not coming below 
the axle-tree (one being in front and one behind the axle-tree, and 
filled through funnels on each side). These tanks should hold six 
gallons of water each, which allows about one pint for every man in 
the company, and when full would weigh about 75 lbs. each. I think 
also that a raised seat might be added to the cart for the driver and the 
soldier in charge of the cart and the water supply, as a raised seat 
gives more space in the body of the cart. In this cart I would carry 
the following articles, viz. : 


80 great coats, weight 640 Ibs. 
4 camp kettles, . 7" 
I axe, aac 
I water bag (canvas) 4 
2 boxes ammunition, co * 
2 tanks of water ‘ 


“cé 


Total, 997 


“Although 100 is the usual paper strength of a company, 80 is 
nearer the marching strength. Of course, the usual regimental bag- 
gage wagons would be required to carry the men’s blankets, spare kits, 
etc., but one wagon less will be required owing to the greatcoats and 
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part of the cooking utensils being on the company carts. Again, the 
company carts can be utilized to take out the blankets, etc., to the com- 
panies on Outpost, and so relieve the regimental wagons of this extra 
work. A company supplied with a company cart can at oncé settle 
down either in camp.or on outpost, where teas can at once be cooked, 
and if it is wet or cold the men have their greatcoats ready at hand 
to put on, instead of having to wait about in the cold, sometimes for 
hours, before their things arrive. With the water-tanks on the cart 
there will always be a ready supply of water for the teas or to cook the 
dinner. I propose putting small pack saddles on the two leading 
mules, which would in no way interfere with the draught, and could 
be used if a section or any small party is required to go out to any place 
where the cart could not accompany them.” 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—Monthly, 22 
Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W. Per year 24s. 

Army and Navy Gazette—Weekly, 3 York Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London. Per year £1 12s. 6d. 

Military Mail—Weekly, 2 Amen Corner, E. C., London, Eng- 
land. Per year 8s. 8d. 

Notes on Naval Progress.—Occasional, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Journal of the Military Service Institution ——Bi-monthly, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York City. Per year $4.00. 
Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association — Quarterly, Fort Leav- 


enworth, Kansas. Per year $2.00. 
Army and Navy Journal—Weekly, New York City. Per year 


$6.00. 

Army and Navy Magazine.—Monthly, Washington, D. C. Per 
year $3.00. ' 

Army and Navy Register—Weekly, Washington, D.C. Per year 
$3.00. 


American Shipbuilder—Weekly, 7 Coenties Slip, Water Street, 


New York City. Per year $2.00. 
Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons——Monthly, Car- 


lisle, Pennsylvania. Per year $5.00. 
Revue du Cercle Militaire —Weekly, 37 Rue de Bellechasse, Paris. 


Per year 27 fr. 
Scientific American —W eekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 


The Literary Digest —W eekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 
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The Indian Volunteer Record and Military News.—Fortnighily, 
Calcutta, India. Price per year 15s. 

Our Naval Apprentice—Monthly, Naval Training Station, New- 
port, R.I. Price per year $1.50. 

United Service Magazine.—Monthly, 13 Charing Cross, S. W. 
London. Per year 27s. 

Internationale Revue.—Monthly, Blasewitzer Strasse 15, Dresden. 
Per quarter 8 fr. 

Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute—Quarterly, Annapolis, 
Md. Price per year, $3.50. 

Journal of the U. S. Artillery—Bi-monthly, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Price per year, $2.50. 

Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift—Ten numbers a year, Kochstrasse 
68-71, Berlin, S.W., Germany. Price per year, 10 marks ($2.50). 
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NAVAL LEGISLATION IN THE SECOND SESSION 


OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


Ir remains for subsequent Congresses to determine the motive of the 
unanimous consent to the continuation of the building programme 
of the Navy of the United States that is the most remarkable feature 
of the naval legislation of the second session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. Whether an appreciation of the duty of the Navy as the 
police force and guardian of the Western Hemisphere has come, or 
whether the approval of the propositions of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs was a transitory effect of the Venezuelan episode, the passage 
of the Naval Appropriation bill through the House of Representatives 
was unprecedented in its tranquillity, and the bill remains, after pas- 
sage, practically in the semblance in which it left the committee room. 

There is reason for hope that the motive first suggested is really 
in effect. The United States has built navies for war purposes. Con- 
gress agreed to the inception of the new Navy as a matter of national 
pride and has assented to its development as an aid to American ship- 
building. But it has never assented to the theory of an adequate 
ocean police force until the immediate present. 

It is probably true that the building programme of last year was 
planned as the sole work of the Fifty-seventh Congress in that line. 
Even up to the beginning of this session of Congress, it was safe to 
predict opposition to further authorizations, with the chances strongly 
that the opposition would be successful. The events of the winter 
have changed all that, possibly changed the underlying theory of the 
country with respect to the Navy, and the lesson may make it possible 
to ultimately possess for each of the great strategic stations a squad- 
ron of the number of battle units the importance of each station may 
demand, with their auxiliary vessels complete. 

The Naval Appropriation bill of the present session, which con- 
tains practically all the constructive naval legislation that will be 
effected this year, is to the parliamentarian an extremely interesting 
example. No measure in the history of the House has more com- 
pletely evidenced the domination of the committee room. The Con- 
gressional Committees of Appropriation and Naval Affairs have never 
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been so closely in touch with the Navy Department. The Secretary of 
the Navy went directly from the room of the former committee to his 
bureau. He carried with him the view point from ‘which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations regards department appropriations. More- 
over, he carried with him the unquestioning faith of the members of 
the House in his judgment of matters of necessity. The Committee 
on Naval Affairs practically accepted every point on which the Secre- 
tary of the Navy made a statement of actual need and the Committee 
on Appropriations and the House, upon the statement of the Naval 
Committee of the findings of the Secretary, approved appropriations 
and programme, including the increase of the personnel and the ma- 
teriel. ; 

So complete a reliance on the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Navy is more than a great compliment; it is a great responsibility. 

Thus it developed that legislation, which, if its spirit is followed, 
will create an adequate Navy, adequately equipped, was completed in 
a committee room, attached to an appropriation bill and approved by 
the House of Representatives, practically by unanimous consent. 

The most pregnant of the matters of new legislation was not such, 
strictly speaking. Technically, the authorization of three first-class 
battleships and one armored cruiser was germane to the bill. Actual- 
ly, and from any theory previously held by Congress, the authorization 
was a departure. In the completion of the work already authorized, 
the American shipyards have sufficient building to warrant Congress 
in postponing further authorizations. For purposes previously con- 
templated in connection with the Navy of the United States, the time 
required for the completion of the previous authorizations would have 
warranted the Fifty-seventh Congress in following the plan of the 
Fifty-sixth and in making but one set of authorizations in its life. 
The act was extraordinary and must be taken: 

a. As an emergency measure, or, 

b. As the inception of navy-building we a: definite purpose and 
upon a definite programme. 

With the Naval Committee there is no doubt that “b” is the case. 
With the majority of the members of the House, it is largely a matter 
of “a” with a strong tendency toward “b,” dependent on the course 
of events. 

As showing a minor matter of policy, the remainder of the build- 
ing programme is of interest. The Navy is definitely committed to 
the policy of training landsmen and apprentices on sailing ships. 
Two steel ships and one wooden brig to be propelled by sail are author- 
ized. Economy in operation, capability to remain a longer time at sea 
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and away from large ports, and the alertness resulting from work 
aloft carried the proposition against the obsolete nature of a large 
part of the instruction that must necessarily be given. A member of 
the House argued against the authorization with much disadvantage 
to his argument for want of technical information, but the recom- 
mendation of the. Secretary of the Navy outbore the objection. It is 
understood that as between the training ships and a new gunboat, the 
Secretary was strongly in favor of the former. 

Technically, the new legislation in the bill is that providing for 
an increase in the commissioned personnel. Actually, of course, it is 
merely the consequence of authorization of new ships. It is provided 
that there shall be allowed at the Naval Academy two midshipmen for 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in Congress, two for the 
District of Columbia and five each year at large. This provision, if 
accepted by the Senate, will supersede all previous legislation. In- 
stead of one midshipman from each Representative district, there will 
be two; instead of two midshipmen from each State at large, there 
will be four, two appointed by each Senator ; and instead of the Pres- 
idential appointments, by which ten midshipmen are maintained at the 
Academy, there will be five Presidential appointments each year, these 
to include appointments to vacancies created by graduation, etc., in 
the present ten Presidential appointments. 

To make room for the additional number of officers to be grad- 
uated under this provision and to prevent a “bunch” in promotions, 
the bill provides for thirty additional lieutenant-commanders, fifty 
additional lieutenants, and such total numbers of lieutenants of junior 
grade and ensigns as may qualify under existing law and the provis- 
ions of the act. This provision for the future is based on the estimates 
of the Department, on the experience of the Navy, and, so far as 
events and the course of promotion can be foreseen, it is believed that 
it will prevent a stagnation in promotion and will provide for an in- 
crease of rank in fair proportion to age and length of service. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the increase in the grades of lieutenant-commander 
and lieutenant is to be available each year, and it is expected that the 
first results of the increase in the number of midshipmen will be satis- 
factorily handled. 

But there is no question that further legislation must be effected 
to take care of the increasé in the personnel when the results of the 
policy of doubling the number of the midshipmen are fully realized, 
and the present increase in the two grades above mentioned must be 
regarded as only a preliminary to a future very considerable increase 
in these and the higher grades. 
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The provision for the increase in the number of midshipmen is 
by no means a simple proposition as it comes from the House, for it 
has been complicated by an eleventh hour amendment which gives its 
meaning necessity for careful construction, and may have played 
havoc with the plans for preventing stagnation in promotion. The 
original provision is as follows: 

“There shall be allowed at the Naval Academy two midshipmen 
for each Senator, Representative and Delegate in Congress, two for 
the District of Columbia, and five each year at large: Provided, That 
the additional Congressional appointments authorized by this act shall 
be made at such times as may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy, who shall equitably distribute the increase among the several 
States, Districts and Territories, so that ultimately, if practicable, each 
Senator, Representative and Delegate may recommend for appoint- 
ment during each Congress one midshipman.” 

Thus far the provision as framed by the committee and upon the 
basis of the computations of the Bureau of Navigation as to the num- 
ber of midshipmen who could. be successfully handled in classes at 
the Academy,and whose introduction into the service could be arranged 
without stagnation in promotion. The further proviso was added in 
the House that: 

“Provided further, That immediately upon the passage of this Act, 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate who has not had an ap- 
pointment during the Fifty-seventh Congress, or in whose State, Ter- 
ritory or District a vacancy shall exist on or before March fourth, 
nineteen hundred and three, shall be permitted to recommend one 
midshipman to the said Naval Academy.” 

Until this complicating provision becomes a part of the completed 
Act, it would lead to confusion to attempt its analysis or to endeavor 
to point out in what respects it would change the computations which 
have been made in the effort to secure the amalgamation of an in- 
creased number of officers without creating disadvantages in promo- 
tion. ; 

Back of the proposition is a complication which exists under the 
law as it stands at the present writing. In the redistricting of the 
states under the apportionment law, based on the census of 1900, a 
large number of midshipmen now at the Academy were transferred 
into new districts. The members representing these districts had 
anticipated making nominations under the present law on March 5 of 
this year. But the midshipman is credited, not to the district from 
which he was appointed, but to the district in which he has a residence, 
so that it has happened in a number of cases that a Representative is 
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accredited with a midshipman whom he did not appoint and is de- 
prived of an appointment which he expected to make. 

Again, there are cases in which midshipmen having failed to keep 
up with their class have resigned and their reappointment was desired. 
Either a member who was not re-elected, or a member whose district 
was changed, desired to make the re-appointment. The provision last 
quoted was intended to provide a remedy for both of these conditions, 
and received support on that ground without much inquiry whether 
the effect would be to interfere with the successful working out of 
the very serious problems involved. 

It is not probable that the Naval appropriation bill will be enacted 
before March 4. With the end of that legislative day, the Fifty-sev- 
enth Congress ceases to exist and members who have not beeen re- 
elected will cease to be “Senators, Representatives and Delegates.” 
Unless a previous designation is made to take effect on the passage 
of the bill, it is probable that the right of designation would be lost to 
members who have not been re-elected. 

Thus the number of designations to the coming class at Annapolis 
is entirely problematical, and any computation as to the number of 
commissioned officers who will enter the service as the first result of 
the increase in the number of midshipmen is impossible. 

The foregoing are the most important features in the bill now 
approaching completion, but there are a number of other provisions 
scacely less interesting. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Navy in his annual report, the number of possible promotions to com- 
missions from warrant officers is doubled. (From six to twelve). 

The increase in the staff corps has been placed as follows after 
careful scrutiny by the Secretary of the Navy and reduction from the 
estimates of the heads of bureaus: 

Medical corps: Thirty additional surgeons and one hundred and 
twenty additional passed assistant and assistant surgeons, of which 
not more than twenty-five assistant surgeons are available in each year. 

Pay corps: Two additional pay inspectors, thirty-six additional 
paymasters, twenty-six additional passed assistant and assistant 
paymasters, of which not more than twenty assistant paymasters may 
be appointed in one calendar year. 

Construction corps: Twenty-nine additional naval constructors 
and assistant naval constructors, of which not more than five assistant 
naval constructors can be appointed in one year. 

Civil engineers: One additional civil engineer and twelve assis- 
tant engineers, of whom six shal! have the rank of lieutenant, junior 
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grade, and six the rank of ensign. No more than three assistant civil 
engineers shall be appointed in each year. Pay is provided for as- 
sistant civil engineers as follows: First five years, on duty, $1,500; 
leave or waiting orders, $1,000. Second five years, duty, $1,800; leave 
or waiting orders, $1,200. Subsequent duty pay, $2,100; leave or 
waiting orders, $1,400. 

Increase in the grades of lieutenant commander and lieutenant 
shall be filled by promotion of not exceeding twenty-five per cent. of 
the total increase in each year. 

The following increase of commissioned officers is made in the 
Marine Corps, with 720 non-commissioned officers and privates: 
One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, five majors, twelve captains, 
twenty-five first lieutenants, twelve second lieutenants, one assistant 
adjutant and inspector with the rank of lieutenant-colonei, two assis- 
tant adjutants and inspectors with the rank of major, one assistant 
quartermaster with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, five assistant quar- 
termasters with the rank of captain, one assistant paymaster with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, one assistant paymaster with the rank of 
captain. 

The promotions in the Marine Corps are to be made 1n accordance 
with seniority and existing law, and second lieutenants are to be 
taken, first, from graduates of the Naval Academy; second, from 
meritorious fion-commissioned officers ; third, from civil life, the latter 
appointees to be between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-seven 
years. Appointments to staff vacancies in the grade of field officer 
must be taken from the active list of officers not below the grade of 
captain and who have seen not less than ten years’ service as com- 
missioned officers of the Marine Corps, and staff appointments with 
the grade of captain must be made from officers on the active list not 
below the grade of first lieutenant. 

On motion of Representative Dick a similar provision to that 
which forbids hazing at West Point under pain of dismissal and dis- 
qualification was enacted for Annapolis. ~ 

In matters of subordinate materiel, the most important provision is, 
perhaps, the increase of the appropriation for target practice, outside 
of ordnance material to $120,000. It means facilities for want of 
which the Navy has been much hampered. 

Four hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for beginning the 
steam engineering laboratory at Annapolis. An attempt was made to 
place the project under the appropriation for the buildings for the 
Naval Academy, but the friends of both propositions successfully op- 
posed the amalgamation. There is an increase of two millions in the 
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total authorized cost of the new buildings at the Academy, making the 
total ten millions, a sufficient amount, it is now believed, for adequate 
construction. 

The policy of manufacturing smokeless powder by the government 
is approved by an appropriation of $55,000 to enlarge the smokeless 
powder factory at Indian Head. 

Five thousand dollars is added to the contingent, Navy, to provide 
for inspection by Congressional committees of the various naval sta- 
tions at home and abroad. 

An ordnance engineer and computing draftsman is provided at 
the Washington Navy-yard to take the place of the services of a com- 
missioned officer in view of the greater demand for the services of 
commissioned officers at sea. The salary is three thousand dollars. 

The completion of the removal of Henderson’s Point at Ports- 
mouth is provided for and the establishment of the naval prison at 
Portsmouth by removal from Boston is assented to by appropriation 
made. 

Instead of the location of a naval magazine at Chelsea, Mass., for 
some time urged, provision is made for the selection of a site by a 
board of naval officers. It is to be on the New England coast, north 
of Cape Cod, and suitable for the use of Boston and Portsmouth. 

The buildings at the Naval Hospital, Yokohama, are to be replaced. 

Somewhat as an after thought and in spite of the well. known po- 
sition of the Secretary of the Navy that the possibilities of the sub- 
marine boats already built and now building should be developed 
before further expenditure, the Secretary of the Navy is athorized to 
purchase or contract for submarine torpedo boats to the amount of 
five hundred thousand dollars, in his discretion. It is provided that 
any American inventor or owner may have an opportunity for test or 
comparison before August 1, 1903, and that any boat in the discretion 
of the Secretary may be purchased or contracted for. The provision 
seems to have been dictated by a desire to “do somethjng” in the sub- 
marine line, rather than with the expectation of results, but it places 
the Secretary in the position of being able to take advantage of any 
developments during the year. 

The only proposition of weight in the committee programme that 
failed was that in respect to the location of the Naval Training Station 
on the Great Lakes. The Committee on Rules had been asked to 
cover this, as it had covered other new legislation which was contrary 
to the House rules on the consideration of appropriation bills by a 
special rule. This the Committee on Rules declined to do, and the 
proposition ‘that the board on the selection of the site, which had pre- 
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viously reported a zone location, should select a definite site, was ruled 
out on a point of order. It was suggested that the opposition to giv- 
ing this provision the protection afforded the increase in the personnel 
was due to the desire of Pennsylvania and Ohio members to sée the 
station established on Lake Erie, the board having recommended the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

Under the head of unsuccessful and probably unsuccessful proposi- 
tions in the Naval legislation of this session there are several matters 
of interest. The status of the chaplains in the Navy is the subject of 
some proposed legislation and of a very large amount of correspon- 
dence. It has been proposed to increase the number to thirty-four and 
to give the chaplains the pay of the corresponding rank in the line. 
An answer to this is made that chaplains have been receiving during 
the whole of their service larger proportionate pay, counting time of 
service, and that they should not expect to get large pay during the 
early years of service and increased pay for longevity equivalent to 
that of line officers who enter at small pay. It seems doubtful at this 
time if any action will be taken by the present session in the matter, 
especially in view of the statement made that the committee proposed 
to take up the whole question of personnel and Navy pay next session. 

The proposition to provide athletic equipments and means for 
games and sports for the enlisted men went out on a point of order. 
This was one of Secretary Moody’s early suggestions, but it found no 
sponsor in the House and died an easy death. 

The definite statement was made on behalf of the Naval Committee 
that it was proposed to ultimately abandon the Port Royal station. 
Southern members endeavored to have the Naval prison transferred 
from Boston to Port Royal, but every suggestion for the use of the. 
station was answered firmly by a member of the committee that the 
station must ultimately be abandoned. 

Reference was made in course of discussion on the increase of the 
personnel to the former discharge of graduates of the Naval Academy 
for whom there were no places in the Navy. Mr. Kitchin endeavored 
to secure a limitation to the time of doubling the present number of 
midshipmen (as in the provision of last year, which gave Senators 
appointing power until the year 1914 only). It is interesting in this 
connection to note that a bill has been introduced to reinstate Annap- 
olis gradutes formerly dropped because of lack of places. The bill 
will be strongly opposed, of course, if there is a probability of consid- 
eration. There is, however, small chance of even committee action 
this session, but it is a ghost whose opportune appearance deserved 
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more attention in connection with the unlimited provision for bi-yearly 
appointments than was accorded it. 

It is necessarily unsatisfactory to attempt to sum up the total of 
the naval legislation of the second session of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress at this writing. Although it is understood that the Senate com- 
mittee will recommend substantially the House propositions, Senator- 
ial action has not yet been taken and there are also the chances of the 
eccentric hours of the close of the Congress. The general verdict 
must, however, be of approval. The House has come closer to a logi- 
cal theory of and an adequate provision for the Navy than the Navy’s 
friends had dared to hope. 

H. C. Gauss. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


A Lonpon newspaper recently called 
South America “The great modern 
disappointment,” and it has been 
called “The Neglected Continent.” 
With an area of six million square 
miles; with limitless and varied re- 
sources; with every variety of cli- 
mate; with a system of natural water- 
ways unequaled elsewhere on the 
globe ;—at the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century almost nothing has been 
done with it;—and nothing ever will 
be done with it so long as it is peo- 
pled and controlled by the hybrid 
race which now inhabits it; a race 
with a peculiar inaptitude for gov- 
ernmental and administrative  sci- 
ence, destitute of all but revolutionary 
initiative, and not only totally unfit 
to develop the resources of the con- 
tinent, but a positive hindrance to 
their development by others; though 
every prospect please, so long as man 
is vile, it is vain to look for progress. 
However we may deprecate the es- 
tablishment of the principle that the 
less competent races must give way 
before the advance of the more com- 
petent, however we may cherish the 
idea that all men are equal, and kin- 
dred ideas, the march of events has 
shown but too clearly that, in point 
of fact, the less competent races do 
give way; that equality of all men is 
an “iridescent dream.” The right of 
one individual to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness is as great as 
that of another; but with the qualifi- 
cation “quamdiu bene se gesserit.” 
The only one of these rights which 
approaches equality among all men 


is the right to life; it would be mon- 
strous to distinguish between the 
humblest individual of whatever race, 
and the highest, in this respect. But 
as to liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, each must be exercised only 
within limits, whether by individuals 
or collectivities. The theory that the 
liberty to do right implies the liberty 
to do wrong, repeated by the vener- 
able senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts a year ago in a debate on the 
Philippine question, is so utterly un- 
tenable, so subversive of the bed-rock 
principles of civilized life, both as to 
individuals and communities, that one 
is surprised to hear it from his lips. 

It is now more than three-quarters 
of a century ago that President Mon- 
roe in his message to Congress enun- 
ciated the “doctrine” which bears his 
name. His pronouncement was made 
with the full approval, if not at the 
direct instigation of, the British gov- 
ernment. At that time, in the words 
of De Martens, there was a “mania 
for interference” in the domestic con- 
cerns of particular countries, by “The 
Powers ;” and it was with a view of 
forestalling any such interference as 


.to the newly-born South American 


Republics, on behalf of Spain, that 
the “doctrine” was given forth. It 
was the more necessary as the bete 
noir of “The Powers” at that time 
was the spirit of popular revolt en- 
gendered by the French Revolution. 
The message stated that any attempt 
on the part of Europe to oppress 
these infant republics, or to control 
their destinies, would be considered 
a manifestation of unfriendliness to 
the United States. Possibly, at that 
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time, the feeling of devotion to the 
“principles of liberty,” and the zeal 
for republican as against monarchi- 
al institutions, may have played 
some part in inducing the declara- 
tion; and so it contained. perhaps, a 
scintilla of altruism. But the men of 
that day and generation were not less 
cool and clear headed than the men 
of to-day; and the mainspring of 
President Monroe’s action was, as it 
ought to have been, the desire to 
safeguard the interests of his own 
country, pure and simple. Great 
hopes were entertained from the re- 
placing of “Spanish thraldom” by 
“government of the people,” etc. Time 
enough had not elapsed to show how 
groundless were these hopes, and our 
commercial and other intercourse 
with South America in the future 
seemed to demand that nothing like 
European domination should ever be 
restored. 

The use of the word “doctrine” 
has always seemed to me to be a mis- 
take. The so-called “doctrine” is not 
and cannot be a part of international 
law. It is merely an assertion by the 
United States of its position as to a 
particular and localized question; of 
the same kind as would be the asser- 
tion by France, for exaraple, that her 
interests forbade her to consent to 
the occupation of the Spanish throne 
by a German prince. Declarations of 
this character have not the inherent 
permanency of doctrines or principles, 
internationally speaking. This being 
sO, may we not inquire, without be- 
ing stigmatized as “un-American,” 
whether our interests are still best 
subserved by adhering to President 
Monroe’s declaration; whether it 
would not be better to recede from 
that declaration, reserving to our- 
selves the right to assume such a 
position as to any particular. case, as 
the occasion may require? 
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Our distinguished President only 
the other day declared that the “Mon- 
roe Doctrine” should be the cardinal 
feature of our foreign policy; and it 
is safe to say that ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred Americans, with- 
out distinction as to race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, not 


only agree with him, but agree totis 
viribus. And not so long ago, Pres- 


ident Cleveland “would suffer no 
man to do the Venezuelans wrong, 
but reproved even kings for their 
sake!” But now, here and there, 
will be found a man who is begin- 
ning to be discouraged about it, and 
who is asking himself whether, afte: 
all, the game is worth the candle? 

I confess that I am one such man. 
I may say that I go further, and am 
inclined to say very positively that 
the game is mot worth the candle; 
that it is high time to come about 
and go on. the other tack. 

There is not, and never can be, 
any true rapprochement between the 
United States and the South Ameri- 
can Republics; they are not simpat- 
ica; the difference between the two 
Americas is, as Demolins says, “as 
day and night.” Our commercial and 
general intercourse with these repub- 
lies during the seventy-five years of 
their existence has been absurdly 
small, and is so still. The reasons 
are manifold, of course; but it is 
chiefly because of their hopeless de- 
ficiency in all that- makes for civiliza- 


tion. The name “Republic” as ap- 


plied to them is a mockery; despite 
the high-sounding phrases in their 
Constitutions, etc., they are simply 
miltary dictatorships, lasting only un- 
til some new leader arises to become 
dictator in turn. It has been stated— 
I do not know how truly—that Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s protegé, now so 
hard pressed by England, Germany 
and Italy, has indulged in an average 
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of two revolutions a year during the 
whole course of her national exist- 
ence; what possible chance is there 
for development under such condi- 
tions? Et sic de ceteris; not one of 
them has ever shown special friend- 
ship for the United States; on the 
contrary, while ever ready to invoke 
the Monroe doctrine upon convenient 
occasions, they lose no opportunity 
of snarling at us, and are extremely 
‘careless of the rights of Americans, 
as witness the trouble with Chile in 
1891, the Bermudez Asphalt trouble 
with Venezuela not long ago, and 
more recently still, the attitude of the 
Brazilian press with regard to the 
American rubber syndicate in Acre. 
During the Spanish-American War, 
their sympathies were mostly against 
us, partly for racial reasons, and 
partly because of a notion that United 
States interference in Cuba threatened 
a like interference in South America. 
Then, too, there is their conscious 
inferiority in strength and in almost 
everything else, and the constant 
dread of our dominating influence. 
The various “Pan-American” con- 
gresses have been utterly barren of 
good results so far as we are con- 
cerned, and nowhere is there any 
ground for hope of advantageous in- 
tercourse with the great continent to 
the south of us, so long as existing 
conditions obtain; it would have been 
a good thing for the United States 
if the recent British-Venezuelan ar- 
bitration had resulted in the award 
of the mouth of the Orinoco to Great 
Britain. 

The United States is beginning to 
realize its future, if not its present, 
need of foreign markets; and these 
markets should be in civilized control. 
For our own sake, I should welcome 
an influx of Englishmen and Germans 
into any of the “Latin Republics ;” 
as soon as they were numerous 
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enough to be felt politically, our trade 
and other relations would improve; 
for we could and would insist upon 
an “open door” policy, as we have 
insisted on it in China. That the 
Monroe doctrine is retarding the de- 
velopment of South America, there 
is no doubt. But for it the little re- 
publics would have to mend their 
ways, and business could be entered 
into, and capital invested, within 
their boundaries, with some sort of 
security; whereas now there is none. 
We have no reason’ to fear exclu- 
sion under more civilized conditions. 
Americans as well as others would 
settle in South America, and we 
should still be free to assert our inter- 
ests in any special case that might 
arise. No benefit to us or the world 
at large can come from preserving 
the status quo in South America. 
There is another very serious as- 
pect of the case, viz., the awkward 
and untenable position in which the 
“doctrine” places us with regard to 
other nations. The present imbroglio 
demonstrates this admirably. The 
allies have scrupulously respected the 
doctrine; and to all appearances, the 
amount of coercion thus far applied 
to Venezuela has only hardened 
her heart; why? Because in the first 
place, it has not hurt her much, and 
would not, if prolonged indefinitely ; 
and in the second place, because she 
knows that no harsher measures will 
be permitted by us. Now, what are 
the allles to do? We say in one 
breath, “You can only use a certain 
amount of force to collect your claim, 
but if you fail, do not look to us.” 
Would it not be,a perfectly reasonable 
answer on the part of the allies to 
say,“We desire to respect your wishes 
as far as possible, but we must pro- 
tect our subjects, and must there- 
fore collect these claims by force 
ourselves, or ask you to do it for 
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us?” and if they should take that 
stand, what are we to do? I do not 
doubt that some way will be found 
out of the present difficulty; but 
such a situation should not occur 
again. 

It seems more than likely that the 
action taken by the three powerful 
countries now blockading Venezuelan 
ports was intended in part as an 
“eye opener” for us; a demonstration 
that we can choose between.a virtual 
protectorate over the wretched little 
republics, or the abandonment of the 
Monroe doctrine in its present form. 
We should not hesitate one hour! 


Lucius S. LANDRETH. 


THE GREAT STORM AT SAMOA. 


THE great hurricane at Samoa com- 
menced on Thursday evening, March 
14th, 1889. The wind being first 
from the south, with rain, nobody 
appreciated that a cyclone of any 
great virulence could result, as it had 
to come over the mountain and did 
not blow much on the north side of 
the island where the harbor was. 
But on the 15th, it came out from 
the north and was very strong, rais- 
ing a very heavy sea. 

On the morning of the 16th the 
wheel-ropes of our ship were carried 
away, injuring several men at the 
wheel; the rudder was also. soon 
carried away, and at I p. m. the 
barometer reached its lowest, 2919; 
and the ship finally bore up alongside 
the Vandalia about 8 p.m. that day. 
Next morning a rope was brought on 
by the natives from the shore. 

My own experience in that great 
storm began Thursday evening. I 
was at the consulate, and growing 
uneasy about the weather. I had an 
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Irishman to take me off to the ship. 
together with Paymaster Armes, who 
was returning to the Vandalia. The 
Irishman, unfortunately, got drunk 
while waiting for us, and as he went 
alongside the Vandalia, the paymaster, 
getting out, stepped on the gunwale 
of the boat, nearly overturning it. 
That was the last I ever saw of the 
paymaster, as he was lost, but the 
government honored his memory by 
making his son paymaster in his 
place. 

The Irishman managed to fall 
overboard when the paymaster got 
out, and it was a pretty serious mat- 
ter with myself how to get him back 
in, as it was a small boat, but the 
water seemed to sober him off con- 
siderably, and he obeyed my order 
to go forward to the bow before try- 
ing to get on board, while I stayed 
in the opposite quarter. 

Meanwhile we had drifted down 
toward the Trenton, and were in 
some danger of passing her, but we 
finally got alongside, and I got on 
board all right. 

It was impossible for the Irishman 
to go back against the wind, so he 
went on to the schooner lyng near 
the Trenton. Schooner and _ Irish- 
man both were lost next day. 

‘The American ships in the harbor 
were the flagship Trenton, the Van- 
dalia, Capt. Schoonmaker, lost dur- 
ing the gale, and the Nipsic, stranded 
but got afloat afterwards. Besides 
these, there were three German ships, 
the Adler, the Olga and the Eber, 
and the British ship Calliope. Of 
these ships, the Olga was run ashore 
and floated off again the same as the 
Nipsic, the others were lost, except 
the Calliope, which steamed out to 
sea. 

The loss of the Adler was very 
curious, as she was picked up and 
laid on the reef, without apparently 
being injured. Even the guns were 
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left in their places, but the ship lost 
fifteen men, who were washed over- 
board. 

The Samoans showed great brav- 
ery in helping the sailors out of the 
heavy surf. Seumana Taffa, chief of 
the Apia District; did spendid work; 
and at the request of Admiral Kim- 
berly, he was presented with a fine 
boat by our government. 

The natives formed a chain by join- 
ing hands, and they were thus enabled 
to get out through the surf to a 
considerable distance, but it was 
very dangerous work. 

The incident of the escape of the 
Calliope was very thrilling. She was 
steaming at about fourteen knots an 
hour, but she was able to make but 
one knot an hour against that ter- 
rible gale. As she slowly crept past 
the Trenton, it looked as if she must 
strike the Trenton’s stern with her 
sharp bow, but she managed to get 
past us slowly, but with safety to 
both ships. When she was well past 
us our whole ship’s company gave 
a mighty cheer, and although the 
wind was howling in our ears all the 
time the cheer was heard and ans- 
wered on board the Calliope. 

A well known London § journal, 
speaking of the incident says “That 
cheer of the Trenton’s men was the 
expression of an immortal courage. 
It was distressed manhood greeting 
triumphant manhood; the doomed 
saluting the saved.” 

All the officers and men deserve 
great credit for their conduct dur- 
ing the gale. Of course the officers 
of the Trenton came more directly 
under my observation, but repo: 
from the other ships show equally 
good conduct. Captain Farquhar, the 
present rear admiral, was on the 
bridge of the Trenton during the 
whole gale, and had charge of the 
management of the ship. As navi- 
gating officer I gave the orders, an’ 
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carried out his instructions. The put- 
ting of the men in the rigging was 
a suggestion of my own, and Captain 
Farquhar has always given me the 
credit for it, and as his report shows, 
he thought at one time, at least, it 
saved the ship from being destroyed 
and all on board lost, for the water 
was deep, and it is doubtful if any- 
one could have been saved. 

Captain N. H. Farquhar, U. S. N., 
in his report in regard to the dis- 
aster at Apia, Samoa, March, 1889, 
made the following statement, which 
was forwarded by Rear Admiral Kim- 
berly to the Navy Department: 

“Lieutenant R. M. G. Brown, the 
navigator, was by my side the whole 
time, and to his excellent judgment, 
one time at least, the ship was cleared 
of a reef. Had we struck it, I fear 
few of the four hundred and fifty 
on board of the Trenton would be 
alive to-day.” = 

And the Navy Department, in its 
reply to Rear Admiral Kimberly, 
said: “The flagship, now without 
steam or rudder, drifted almost at 
the mercy of the gale along the edges 
of the eastern reef, at times not more 
than, twenty feet from total destruc- 
tion. Every endeavor was made to 
control her movements, and her com- 
manding officer states in his report 
that upon at least one occasion it was 
through the excellent judgment of 
Lieutenant R. M. G. Brown, the 
navigating officer, that the ship 
cleared the reef and the four hundred 
and fifty lives on board were saved. 
The department notes with satis- 
faction your commendation of Lieu- 
tenant Brown, and also of Lieutenant- 
Commander Henry W. Lyon, the ex- 
ecutive officer, for their efforts to 
save the ship.” 

And, in recognition of his excellent 
seamanship, and hitherto unknown 
and ingenious order, in putting the 
crew of four hundred seamen in the 
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rigging and thereby forming a liv- 
ing sail, and thus guiding the ship 
to harbor when sails could not resist 
the storm, his native State of West 
Virginia, in accordance with an act 
of the legislature, presented Lieuten- 
ant Brown with a sword inscribed 
as follows: “From his native State 
to Lieut. R. M. G. Brown, U. S. N., 
in accordance with joint resolution 
of the legislature of West Virginia, 
passed March 12th, 1891. For heroic 
conduct and brilliant seamanship on 
the flag-ship Trenton, at Samoa, 
March 16th, 1889.” 

The Congress of the United States 
in consideration of the services of 
Lieutenant-Commander Brown, pro- 
moted him to commander, on the re- 
tired list, he having previously been 
retired as lieutenant-commander on 
account of injuries incident to the 
service. 

The destruction of the squadron 
under the command of Admiral Kim- 
berly was practically the end of the 
old wooden navy. The Trenton 
(flag-ship) was a heavily sparred 
full riggéd ship. She easily steamed 
12 knots, through Magellan Straits 
and Smyth’s Sound, the engines be- 
ing in charge of Chief Engineer Her- 
schel Main. Her great defect was 
that the hawse pipes entered on the 
berth deck. They were large and in 
spite of the great efforts of the crew 
under the direction of that excellent 
officer, Lieutenant-Commander Henry 
W. Lyon, the berth deck was flooded, 
and the fires under the boilers final- 
ly extinguished. This, with the loss 
of the rudder, left the ship helpless. 
and it was only by the use of that 
part of the spanker which still held 
on, and the men in the rigging, that 
the ship was steered alongside of the 
Vandalia, where she grounded on 
the reef. 

R. M. G. Brown, 

Commander U. S. N. (retired). 
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JOHN HOMANS, M. D. 


Dr. JouN Homans died at his home 
in Boston on Saturday, Feb. 7, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He had 
been confined to his house for scarce- 
ly two weeks. Within three weeks 
of his death he had been attending 
to some of his professional duties 
and had been present at the regular 
dinner of an army dining club, where 
he was the life of the occasion. And 
yet for a number of years Dr. Ho- 
mans had been conscious of several 
physical disabilities, any one of 
which would have ordinarily sufficed 
to depress or invalid a person of less 
cheerful and courageous tempera- 
ment. He was born in Boston, Nov. 
26, 1836. His grandfather, of the 
same name, was a graduate of Har- 
vard College, 1772, and an army sur- 
geon during the War of Indepen- 
dence; his father, of the same name, 
was a graduate of Harvard College, 
1812, and practiced medicine in Bos- 
ton. His nephew, whose death oc- 
curred less than a year ago, also 
bore the same name and was a 
prominent practitioner of medicine. 
There have, therefore, been four rep- 
resentatives of the medical profession 
of this same name in this neighbor- 
hood within the last century and a 
quarter. 

Dr. Homans graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1858, and received 
his M. D. degree from the Harvard 
Medical School in’ 1862. The same 
spirit which inspired his grandfather 
in 1776 impelled him, at the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1861, to 
offer his services to the Government. 
He was at that time surgical house 
officer in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and had not yet taken his 
medical degree. In January, 1862, 
he was commissioned an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy, 
and served on the gunboat Aroos- 
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took during the search for the dis- 
abled U. S. S. Vermont, in Hamp- 
ton Roads, and later on the James 
River, during McClellan’s campaign. 
He was at the battles at Fort Dar- 
ling, Va., and at Malvern Hill. In 
November, 1862, he was given a com- 
mission as assistant surgeon in the 
regular army. He was at New Or- 
leans, and later, on the staff of Gen- 
eral Banks, took part in the disas- 
trous Red River expedition. Those 
of his friends who were fortunate 
enough to have ‘heard his informal 
accounts of that ill-advised expe- 
dition and of the search for the 
Vermont will not soon forget them. 
As side lights upon much that passes 
for history, they were instructive as 
well as entertaining. Subsequently 
he was ordered to Washington, and 
held various surgical appointments 
in connection with the Army of the 
Shenandoah. He was surgeon-in- 
chief of the first division of the 
Nineteenth Army Corps, was present 
at the battles of Winchester and Ce- 
dar Creek, and ultimately became 
medical inspector on the staff of 
General Sheridan. He resigned from 
the army in May, 1865, after an 
eventful career of a little over three 
years. He immediately went to Eu- 
rope for study and travel, spending 
most of his time in Vienna and 
Paris. In November 1866, he re- 
turned to Boston and began to prac- 
tice his profession. He was ap- 
pointed successively a surgeon at the 
Boston Dispensary, the Children’s 
Hospital, and August, 1868, at the 
Carney Hospital. His second ovari- 
otomy was done at the Carney Hos- 
pital in April, 1873. He became con- 
sulting surgeon at this hospital in 
1880, and resigned in 1883. He was 
appointed a surgeon to out-patients 
at. the Massachusetts Hospital in 
1876, a visiting surgeon in 1882, and 
resigned in 1900, having reached the 
age limit of sixty-three years. 
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Dr. Homans’ name as a surgeon 
will be chiefly associated with the 
development of ovariotomy and of 
general ‘abdominal surgery in New 
England and in this country. 

The dates of his appointments at 
the Massachusetts Hospital mark 
with some accuracy the development 
of antiseptic surgery in hospital prac- 
tice, and the subsequent introduction 
of a class of operations which hos- 
pital sepsis previously excluded from 
crowded wards. 

Rising thus, as Dr. Homans did, 
at an early age in virtue of his qual- 
ities to positions of high responsi- 
bility, he became an: active participa- 
tor in many important events of 
those times,.and was intimately as- 
sociated with not a few of the lead- 
ing actors. He thus acquired an 
experience of military surgery and a 
training not only in the skillful use 
of the knife, but in dealing with 
great emergencies which was of in- 
valuable service to him later in life, 
and doubtless exercised an important 
influence in molding into shape those 
natural gifts which he possessed in 
an eminent degree, and which en- 
tered so largely into his character 
as a matured surgeon. 

His entrance into civil practice 
came at the close of an era in the his- 
tory of medicine. He had been an 
active participant in the practice in 
vogue during the last years of that 
period—far more so than is usually 
given td a young man of his years,— 
so that he enjoyed, at the opening of 
the new era of surgery, the advan- 
tages of both youth and experience. 
His. alert mind and naturally cour- 
ageous character were qualities which 
enabled him to read clearly the signs 
of the time and to’ select the path 
which they pointed out for him. He 
had fully equipped himself with the 
latest instruments for an operation 
which was still looked upon with 
distrust by the majority of the pro- 
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fession, and it was not long before 
he was able to report in the pages of 
this Journal his rapidly increasing 
list of. cases of ovariotomy. Few can 
realize today the obstacles to be over- 
come in carrying out plans necessary 
to establish a special branch of sur- 
gery like this at that time. Dr. Ho- 
mans was, however, never at loss for 
expedients where a case of operative 
surgery was concerned. While sur- 
geon to the Dispensary he would 
undertake, without hesitation, diffi- 
cult and responsible operations, 
transport the patient in his own car- 
riage to the outskirts of the city, and, 
if necessary, pay the board until the 
case was convalescent. This dispen- 
sary experience paved the way for 
work in the wards of the Carney 
Hospital and later for St. Margaret’s 
Infirmary, with which, the first pri- 
vate hospital in Boston, he was sa 
long associated. And so, from small 
beginnings, he established himself in 
the réle of a pioneer in abdominal 
surgery, and entered upon a brilliant 
career as an exponent of the wonder- 
ful possibilities which were to be 
achieved as the outcome of antiseptic 
surgery. 

The most prominent of his char- 
acteristics was courage. This led 
him. from the beaten track, and 
molded him into a bold and success- 
ful operator in the most responsible 
and difficult cases. To this quality 
was added a dogged determination 
to overcome obstacles. Often at the 
moment of uncertainty and doubt: in 
a long and trying operation, he would 
exclaim to his assistants, “Let us 
make an effort,” and thus carry the 
case through to a triumphant conclu- 
sion. 

Honesty was another 
quality of his character. 


striking 
“Honest 


John Homans,” is a phrase familiar 
to scores of consulting colleagues and 
students with whom he came in con- 
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tact. The graduate classes of the 
Harvard Medical School have, of 
late years, enjoyed the unusual privi- 
lege of a series of lectures on medi- 
cal ethics, in which, with character- 
istic virility and frankness, he laid 
down the relation of the practitioner 
to his: colleagues and his patients. 
The readers of this Journal are well 
aware that he was as ready to report 
a failure as a successful case. 

Although a sufficient period of 
well-earned repose had been denied 
him, Dr. Homans had lived long 
enough to see his ambitions realized, 
and the surgery of which he was so 
enthusiastic and skillful an advocate, 
placed upon an enduring basis. It 
can be said of him that at the close 
of his career he occupied an almost 
unique position in surgery, having 
been a magna pars both in the old 
and in the new regime. Had his life 
been spared a little longer, surgical 
literature would have gained much 
from a pen which had to bide its 
time until the knife should be laid 
aside. 

In active work the sterner quali- 
ties of his character may have made 
themselves prominent to the outer 
world, but among intimate friends 
there were unfolded charming traits 
that easily gave him a foremost place 
when he chose to take it. Many who 
know of Dr. Homans only by repu- 
tation may not realize that in such 
an individual dealing largely with 
solemn problems of life and death. 
there existed the most attractive of 
those qualities which are associated 
with social life. 

Dr. Homans was for many years a 
lecturer at the Harvard Medical 
School, the medical examiner of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.,a:‘member of the American Surgi- 
cal: Association, of the Society of: the 
Cincinnati, of which his grandfather 
was a founder, and:of the Order of 
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the Loyal Legion. He leaves a wid- 
ow and six children, three sons and 
three daughters. One son, of the 
same name, will follow the profes- 
sion of medicine—From the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


ANOTHER YEAR OP PRUDEN- 
TIAL SUCCESS. 


The history of The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America has 
been one continuous. record of suc- 
cess and accomplishment, but the 
gains made during the year just 
closed surpass anything in the pre- 
vious history of the Company. 

The amount of Life Insurance 
written and paid for during the year 
was over two hundred and seventy- 
two million dollars, which is reported 
to have been of such high quality 
that the total amount of paid-for 
insurance in force has been brought 
to more than eight hundred million 
dollars. 

The Prudential is truly ranked as 
“one of the Great Life Insurance 
Companies in the world,” not orily in 
size, but in those features which 
make for strength and the protection 
of policy-holders’ interests, as well as 
a progressive and liberal administra- 
tion. The assets of ‘the Company 
have increased to sixty million dol- 
lars, which, with a surplus exceeding 
nine millions, furnish ample security 
for all insurance contracts. 

Nearly nine million policies in 
force indicate the populzrity of The 
Prudential with the great insuring 
public, for the business of this Com- 
pany now extends from Maine to the 
Pacific coast, and from the St. Law- 
rence to the Gulf States, a typical 
American company of the highest 
grade, with an American success and 
an unlimited American future. 
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A SOLDIER’S VALENTINE. 
From Life. 


It was only a square of paper lace 
Where roses and hearts entwine, 
And beneath them a loving word or 
two: 
Only a valentine. 


A frivolous thing, in an envelope 
All covered with cooing doves, 
Forget-me-nots, and hearts, and darts, 
And little ecstatic loves. 


‘Twas sent by a girl who kissed it once 
As she stood in the whirling snow, 
Where the lights from the corner store 

through the storm 
Sent out a hazy glow. 


But your Uncle Samuel must have 
guessed, 
No matter what else might wait, 
That letter must go, post-haste! post- 
haste! 
From here to the Golden Gate. 
For across the river and over the hills 
And the prairies, on it flew; 
It dodged a wreck, and it entered 
storms, 
And once was the last train through. 


Then forth it put to the Western sea, 
Where the speeding waves upcurled; 
And the cupids and love-birds sailed 
away 
To the other side of the world. 


O wonderful scrap of paper lace! 
It went to a hospital bed, 
Where a homesick soldier tossed and 
turned 
And would not be comforted. 


And somehow the soldier felt that day 
Soft arms whose pressure he knew, 
And home, and love, and health, and 

hope ’ 
Thrilled him through and through. 


And he felt new love for our Uncle Sam 
Who had lent his trains and men 
And ships, that the whole wide world 

apart, 
Two hearts might meet again. 


FLORENCE PRATT. 


THE OLD GINHOUSE. 


Swaying pines have grown around it, 
Trumpet vines with garlands bound it, 
Yellow jasmines climbed and crowned 


it, 
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Laughing down their green and gold. 
fendrils through each crack escaping 
Hide the worn roof widely gaping, 
Every hole with beauty draping 

In the ginhouse gray and old. 


In the morn the squirrels peeping, 
O’er the rafters lightly leaping, 
With a bark awake the sleeping 
Owl, who blinks up, drowsy polled; 
And at night, with sudden stirring 
From the eaves, the wan light blur- 
ring, 
Flit the bats with dusky whirring 
Round the ginhouse gray and old. 


Oh, the days well-nigh forgotten, 
When along the floor now rotten 
Waves and waves of snowy cotton 
Oft in billowy beauty rolled, 
While the toilers wrought a-singing 
Mellow lays that yet are ringing 
O’er the tide of time still winging 
From the ginhouse gray and old! 


Oh, those songs. with sweetness teem- 
ing, 

Chasing care and pain redeeming! 

Often still they soothe my dreaming, 
By sad memory softly trolled, 

And at eve their echoes dying 

Haunt me, ’neath the pine-trees lying, 

Listening to the wind low sighing 
Round the ginhouse gray and old. 


S. M. Peck, in New York Independent. 


THE KIND OF SEEDS THAT 
YIELDS. 





As everybody knows, there are 
good seeds and bad seeds, seeds that 
grow and seeds that don’t grow, 
seeds that yield and seeds that don’t 
yield, and a little thought given now 
to the selection of the seed you'll 
need, will be found at harvest ‘time 
to have been well spent if you select 
the world famed Ferry’s Seeds—the 
kind that always yields. For nearly 
half a century Ferry’s Seeds have 
been known and sown wherever good 
crops are grown, until farmer and 
gardener alike, have learned to de- 
pend upon their wonderfully reliable 
growing and yielding qualities, year 
after year, to the exclusion of all 
others. 
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Unfortunately the seed business 
seems. to afford a means for many 
unscrupulous people, who aim to 
blind the unwary to quality, through 
littleness of price and_ boastful 
claims, who in reality have nothing 
to substantiate their claims, no repu- 
tation at stake, no past record as 
proof. It is better to pay a little 
more for the seed and be assured of 
a great deal more at the harvest by 
sowing Ferry’s Seeds. The Seed 
Annual which is sent free, postpaid, 
will be found unusually interesting 
and instructive. Write for it today. 
Address D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


BOOK REVIEW. 








Tue SPANISH CONQUEST IN Am- 
ERICA. By Sir Arthur Helps. A 
new edition, to be complete in 
four volumes, with an introduc- 
tion, maps and notes by M. Op- 


penheim. John Lane, London 
and New York. Vol. I., 1900; 
Vol. II., 1902. 


We have received the first two 
volumes of a new edition of The 
Spanish Conquest in America, a work 
first published in London in the year 
1855 and which has since become 
widely and well known. The editor 
of the present edition, Mr. Oppen- 
heim, supplies an introduction, a 
number of helpfuk maps and a great 
variety of notes, based on the re- 
sults of modern investigation and 
research; the reading page is clear 
and the paper durable and exceed- 
ingly light. Surrounded with an 
avalanche of heavy-weight books now 
pouring from the press, the reader 
will «pick up these volumes with a 
distinct satisfaction, and, as the 
work has been out of print for some 
time, it may be assumed that the 
present reprint will meet with a 
cordial reception at the hands of 
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bookmen both in this country and 
abroad. 

It is said to have been Sir Ar- 
thur Helps’s original design in plan- 
ning this history to trace the events 
which led up to negro slavery in 
the West Indies and America. In 
a somewhat earlier work entitled, 
“Conquerors of the New World and 
Their Bondsmen,” published in Lon- 
don in the year 1848, he had been 
led to touch lightly upon the dis- 
tribution of races over the islands 
and coasts of the new world, and 
once having sent that work to the 
press he found himself tempted to 
take up a narrative which the title 
of his first publication would not 
* justify. This led ultimately to the 
incorporation of the two volumes al- 
ready published in a book on a 
‘ broader scale. The Spanish Con- 
quest deals with the subjugation of 
America, the successive systems of 
colonization that prevailed from 
time to time, the gradual extirpa- 


tion of the natives and the introduc- 


tion of an alien race, and more es- 
pecially with the growth and devel- 
opment of slavery upon the western 
hemisphere. In treating of Mexico 
Helps does not closely follow our 
own historian, Prescott, who had al- 
ready given the result of his great 
labors to the world. Whatever is 
touched upon, however, is treated 
with care. Ruskin has spoken in 
Modern Painters of the “beautiful, 
quiet English of Helps,” whom he 
further characterizes as “a true think 
thinker—in some sort a seer—of in- 
finite use to his generation. 

We shall return to a considera- 
tion of this history when the publi- 
cation of the present edition shal 
have been completed. 

The Methods of Lady Wolder- 
derhurst, by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. New York; Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. ; 
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Were it not within the range of 
her power to present her reading 


public with a book that is altogether 


satisfactory we might be led to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Burnett upon the 
merits of her latest work. All the 
morbid charm of style is here—and 
we afe acquainted with no one to 
whom is given in a greater degree 
the power to write with ease—bu 
unfortunately Mrs. Burnett has un- 
dertaken to unfold the details of a 
plot that is altogether unsatisfactory 
and unconvincing. The methods of 
Lady Walderhurst are distinctly un- 
methodical. 

We find that the Marquis of Wal- 
derhurst has “made” Miss Emily 
Fox-Seton (see The Making of a 
Marchioness), and that his loyal lady 
loves him devotedly, though why 
anyone should grow sentimental over 
Walderhurst is beyond the powers of 
normal comprehension. <A middle- 
aged man of self-conceit, his sole 
claim ‘to distinction rests upon his 
peerage and his fortune. 

My lady, it will be recalled by 
readers of the earlier book, at the 
age of thirty-five espoused this per- 
sonage after several years of a some- 
what strenuous life, not altogether 
of her own selection, and unques- 
tionably there was due to the mar- 
quis a reasonable expression of grat- 
itude from the woman whom he had 
raised to the peerage from the ranks 
of self-supporting women. Indeed, 
similar conditions occasionally en- 
gender a sort of dog-like affection, 
most satisfactory to complacent gen- 
tlemen of fixed habits seeking to 
secure companions who will not pre- 
sume to be companionable; but it 
really goes against the grain when 
a fine woman is portrayed as hope- 
lessly in love with a prig upon whom 
she has bestowed her hand. The 
reader cannot but become more and 
more out of patience with my lady 
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and her blind infatuation, and per- 
haps it is because of the presence of 
this bloodless hero that the reader’s 
interest gradually concentrates itself 
upon those whose ways are tortuous 
and dark. 

Captain Alex Osborn, heir pre- 
sumptive to the marquisate, the cap- 
tain’s peculiar wife and her extra- 
ordinarily resourceful East Indian 
waiting woman, may at least boast 
that they are very much alive and 
wide awake to the situation in which 
they will find themselves, should a 
son be born to my Lady Walder- 
hurst. The captain is described as 
a thorough-going bounder and he 
certainly lives up to his reputation. 
Ably assisted by the devoted Indian 
Ayah, who carries devotion to the 
interests of her mistress to an Orien- 
tal extreme, he seeks to harm Wal- 
derhurst and thereby to assure him- 
self of the succession to the title; 
but these delicate maneuverings 
*twere better for the reader to study 
for himself. It is certainly not a 
subject to be discussed in company. 

As the story draws to a conclu- 
sion—when the boy has been born 
and the mother lies apparently dy- 
ing, and Walderhurst, in utter ig- 
norance of the situation of affairs, 
returns to his home after a long 
sojourn abroad, a scene is drawn 
that deserves to rank as a piece of 
master work. The prig is suddenly 
brought to realize how much he cares 
for the woman who has endangered 
her own life in order to save the 
life of his heir, and this man, who 
has lived for fifty-four years wrapped 
in a mantle of selfishness, is at last 
a man and a devoted, impassioned 
husband—Lady Walderhurst lives 
and all ends happily. 


THe New INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PepDIA. Vols. I. to V. New 
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York: . Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1902. 


A good encyclopedia is as essential 
to-day as a good dictionary or a 
good atlas, indeed, the modern dic- 
tionaries have somewhat the charac- 
ter of encyclopedias, and it is for 
information of this latter kind that 
educated people most commonly con- 
sult them, and not so much as dic- 
tionaries pure and simple. While 
many articles in encyclopedias have 
a permanent value, such as historical 
articles, for example, especially such 
as relate entirely to the past, there 
are others which are affected by the 
world’s progress, consequently the 
more recent the encyclopedia, other 
things equal, the more useful and 
satisfactory it is. 

The one before us is the latest 
and best for general use. The ed- 
itors-in-chief are men of internation- 
al reputation as educators, know what 
an encyclopedia should contain to 
fulfill its mission, and have the ability 
and the experience to make it come 
up to their requirements. Such men 
as Daniel Coit Gilman, president of 
Johns Hopkins University for a 
quarter of a century, and now presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institution; Profes- 
sor Peck of Columbia University. 
and Professor Colby of the New York 
University, are a sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of the work, and 
when, in addition, the host of specia). 
ists who assisted them is consdered, 
we have an array ‘of talent that is 
bound to produce a work of merit. 

The five volumes now issued carry 
the work well into the letter D, and 
are already receiving high praise 
from the literary, scientific and busi- 
ness world. The illustrations are 
not merely useful in elucidating the 
text, but are often works of art of 
exceptional value, and the maps ren- 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Headquarters Commandery of the State of Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., AuguSt Ist, 1902. 


The Commandery of the State of Wisconsin will publish its Third Volume of 
the War Papers prepared and read before it, from 1896 to 191, by Companions 
of the Order. The titles of the papers and..names of authors are as follows: 


ABRAHAM. LINCOLN. Addresses by. Cols. Bryant and Calkins. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS ABOUT CHARLESTON. Robert Brand, of the War 
Ship ‘‘Pawnee.”’ - 

THE JAMES RIVER AS A THEATRE OF WAR. Capt. J. W. Sanderson 

AS a BLACKHAWK AND THE BLACKHAWK WAR. Hon. 
6, ede, Soe 

THE EARLY DAYS OF CAVALRY IN ARMY OF POTOMAC. First Lieuten- 
ant Walter Kempster, 10th New York Cav. 

THE FIRST WISCONSIN INFANTRY, U. S. V._ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
MOVE TO THE FRONT. Lieut. Q. M. W., Keyes, ist ‘Wis. Inf. 

THE. CAPTURE OF JEFF DAVIS. Brevet Brig. Ben. Henry Harnden, 

GU ARDING JEFF DAVIS AT.FORTRESS MONROE. Capt. J. W. Sanderson, 

A BOY'S RECOLLECTION OF OUR GREAT GENERALS. Capt. Charles King. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN..°“"The Boy and Young Man’’—Capt. I. M. Bean. ‘rhe 
Politician and Statesman’’—Col. J. A, Watrous.. “The Orator. and Liter- 
ary Man’’—Lieut. T. W. Haight. “The Commander-in-Chief’’—Major Mo- 
ses Harris. ‘““‘The Man of the People’’—Capt. G. B. Sutherland. 

THE PART TAKEN BY THE FOURTEENTH WISCONSIN INFANTRY AT 
THE BATLE OF SHILOH. Capt. F. H. Magdeburg, 14th Wis. Inf, 

A BOY’S RECOLLECION. OF THE.WAR TIME. M, Brown, M.: D. 

THE LAST WEEK’S CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. Bre- 
vet Major C. H. Anson, list Lieut. and Adjt. lst Vermont Arty. 

AFTER THE FIRST BULL RUN.. Ist. Lieut. T. W. Haight, 24th New York Inf. 

THE FOURTH WISCONSIN AT PORT HUDSON, Brevet Maj..G..W. Carter, 

NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL IN ORGANIZATION OF MIL- 
ITARY FORCES OF THE STATES. Maj. Moses Harris; U. S. Army. 

FROM MISSOURI RIVER TO THE BLACK HILLS IN MID-WINTER, 1874. 
Aaron I. Comfort,: Asst. Surgeon, uy, §: v. 

EXPERIENCES IN SOUTHERN PRISONS, 1861, to 1865, 1st Lieut. and Adjt., 
J. H. Jenkins, 2ist Wis, Inf. 

CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON. Capt. F, H. Magdeburg,+14th Wis. Inf. 

HISTORY OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Lieut. Col. E. A. Calkins, 3d. Wis. Cav. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY CAREER OF GEN. W. T. SHERMAN. Capt John. C. 
Freeman, ist New York. Vet. Cav. . 

THE COMMANDERY OF WISCONSIN, MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL 
LEGION.. Capt. I. M. Bean, 5th Wis Inf. Address by Ex-Gov. Peck. 

THE ARMY OF '98—THE ARMY OF ’61_A COMPARISON. ‘ist ‘Lieut. Walter 
Kempster, 10th New York Cav. 

BATTLEFIELDS IN VIRGINIA. ‘1st Lieut. W. H. Beach, lst New York Cav. 

SECOND BATTALION, 3D INFANTRY, U.S. A., SERVING IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Major L. W. Cooke, U. a 2 

INCIDENTS OF SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH THE CAROLINAS. Lieut. 
F. H. Putney,,12th Wis. Inf. 

SCOUTING FOR BUSHWHACKERS IN WEST VIRGINIA, 1861, Brevet Ma- 
jor C. H. Ross, ist Lieut. and Adjt., 13th Ind. Inf. 

LINCOLN, THE MARVEL. Capt. George W. Burnell, Lieut,.10th Vermont Inf., 
and Capt, 19th U. 8. C. T. 

A FEW MONTHS IN A REBEL PRISON. ist Lieut. L. D. Hinckley, 10th Wis. 

KEENAN’S CHARGE AT CHANCELLORSVILLE. Major I Wickersham. 
Wickersham, Capt, 8th Penn Cav. 

GAINESVILLE, AUGUST 28, 1862. Brig. General Charles King. 

REMINISCENCES OF SERVICE IN THE U. S. NAVY ON THE POTOMAC. 
Vol. Lieut, Amos P. Foster, U. 8S. N. 

GENERAL YOUNG’S CAVALRY CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES. Ma- 
jor George F. Cnase, U. S. Cavalry. 

THE GREAT WAR SONGS. Capt. Nicholas Smith, 33d Wis. Inf. 

WITH THE FIFTH WISCONSIN AT WILLIAMSBURG. Lieut. A. Holbrook. 


These papers will cover some 500 pages. All have been carefully revised 
by their writers, and the book, in its binding and letter press, will be an or- 
nament to any library.. 

Companions or other persons wishing to subscribe are asked to do so now, 
the subscription price, $2.00 to be paid when the book is ready for delivery. 

Address all orders to Capt A. Ross Houston, Recorder, P. O. Drawer No. 28, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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COLONEL GEORGE CROGHAN REID, 


U’. S. Marine Corps. 


Was born in Lorain, Lorain Coun- 
ty, Ohio, December 15th, 1840. Stud- 
ied before entering service at Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 1860-1863. 
Appointed second-lieutenant, U. S. 
M. C., July 2, 1846; aide-de-camp 
to Brigadier-General, Commandant, 
U.S. M. C., April 20, 1867. 
ed first lieutenant, August 29, 1860. 
Graduated Law Department, Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C., 
and admitted to the bar, June, 1873. 
Promoted captain, April 2, 1884; ad- 
jutant and inspector U. S. M. C.,, 
with the rank of major, May, 2, 
1894; colonel, March 3, 1899. Served 
1864-66, Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 1866-67, at sea, U. S. S. 
“Monongahela ;” 1867-76, aide-de- 
camp, Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C.; February, 1877, to Novem- 
ber, 1879, at sea, U. S. S. “Trenton” 
and U. S. S. “Marion;” December, 
1879, to May, 1882, 
Portsmouth, N. H..; May, 1882, to 
October, 1884, at sea, U. S. S. “Van- 
dalia” and U. S. S. “Galena;” No- 
vember, 1884, to November, 1887, 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., and with 
Naval Expedition on Isthmus of 
Panama; Nov. 1887, to April, 1886, 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C.; 
April, 1889, to July, 1892, at sea, U. 


Promot- 


Navy Yard, - 


S. S. “Chicago;” November | ist, 
1892, ordered to command Ma- 
rines, Navy Yard, Washington, D. 
C.; January 10, 1892, appointed a- 
member of board to revise U. S. 
Navy Regulations; August 21, 1892, 
appointed member of Small Arms 
Board; October 28, 1893, to 1896, 
member of Naval Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey; January 12, 1901, 
to October 23, 1902, member of 
Naval Board of Awards; March 209, 
1900, appointed member of Naval 
General Board; May 2, 1894, to date, 
Washington, D. C., as Adjutant and 
Inspector, U. S. Marine Corps, and 
member Naval General Board. 
Colonel Reid comes of a military 
lineage that includes such names as 
Schuyler, Dennison, Gillmore, and 
Whipple, and it was but natural that 
from his entry into the service he 
should. manifest an earnest interest 
in the progress and welfare of his 
Corps. His office combines the duties 
of both Adjutant General and In- 
spector General. He has been an 
earnest supporter of his chief in 
every effort to promote the interests 
of the Marine Corps; and to his 
zealous and faithful performance of 
the duties of his office is due, in con- 
siderable measure, the present effi- 
cient status of this organization. 








CoLoneL FRANK L. DENNY, 


QuaRTERMASTER U. S. MARINE CORPS. 








